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Bottled 


One quart of milk supplies about 
the same amount of bodily energy 
as 9 eggs, or %{ Ib. beefsteak, or 
4/5 1b. chicken, or 6% oranges, or 2 
Ib. potatoes, or 3 Ib. string beans. 


ILK, as an all-round food, is one of 

the most essential of our everyday 
foods. Milk gives you much for little. In 
choosing your foods, be sure that milk is 
among the first on the list. 


For health, milk is conceded to be the al- 


All of these foods build health and 
are important in the diet. The 
comparison merely brings out the 
essential part milk plays in con- 
tributing fuel or energy tothe diet. 


after you swallow it. If milk is drunk rapidly 
digestion is likely to be slow and difficult. 


Children especially need plenty of milk. 
Rest has no charm for them. No healthy 
child will stay parked while awake. He 
waits a minute or two perhaps, and then 
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he is an acrobat again. An active, growing 
child must have fuel and building material 
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most perfect food. It contains practically s“) 
all the elements that the human body needs: 37 
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minerals, vitamins, proteins, sugars and fats 
—all necessary for building a healthy body 
and for warding off disease. 


The form in which milk is taken is not im- 
portant. Some persons like it cold. Others 
take it when they are ready for sleep and 
prefer it hot. Still others like it better 
when it is flavored with cocoa or chocolate 
or used in soups, sauces or desserts. 


Milk should not be regarded as a beverage; 
itisa food. Sip it slowly; get the flavor out 
of it. Don’t use it merely to quench thirst, 
and don’t drink it rapidly. The gastric juice 
of the stomach causes milk to curdle shortly 
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for his body. Give him good, fresh milk— 
a quart a day if you can. And give the 
grown-ups a pint a day. For underweights 
and convalescents, a quart. For expectant 
or nursing mothers, a quart. 


Milk has unsurpassed food value. To take 
milk regularly is the surest and easiest way 
of making certain that you give your body 
the variety of food materials it needs to keep 
you in good physical condition. 


To know milk as you should know it, ask for 


ze=l'l a free copy of the Metropolitan booklet 


“Milk—An All-Round Food.” Address 
Booklet Department 10-S-34. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“THE WATER'S PLENTY 
HOT BUT IT CANT 
SCALD you" 


LITTLE THINGS THAT ADD TO YOUR COMFORT 
AND SAFETY ARE IMPORTANT TO STATLER HOTELS 


Probably not 
one person ina 
thousand has 
ever been badly 
scalded in a 
bath.Butagainst 
even that thou- 
sand to one 
chance you are 
protected at a 
Statler Hotel. 
Out of our long 
experience, we 
realize there might be a danger, however 
slight ...so we guard you against it by auto- 
matic control of hot water temperature. 


In every Statler Hotel, hot water is 
constantly kept at a safe tempera- 
ture by automatic control, inspected 
pepilorty by an Engineer, as shown 
above 


‘This may seem a “little thing”. Many 
hotels do not provide it. But it is further 
proof of how Statler Hotels accept, as 
a duty, the constant protection of your 
health and comfort ... the provision of 
every feature essential to complete satis- 
faction. 


While we’re in the bathroom, let’s look 
at some other “little things”. There’s a 
towel hook placed at convenient height so 
you won't have to grope overhead with 
water dripping from your hands and face 
.-. a water mixer valve to regulate the tem- 
perature of the shower with a simple twist 
of your wrist. The shower itself is some- 
thing you’ve probably taken for granted 
...but few hotels have followed the Statlers’ 
lead in providing a shower in every bath. 


Space permitting, we could list dozens 
of such things...“little things” we have dis- 
covered in our pursuit of perfection in 
hotel service. Clean, new pen points, both 
“stub”, and “fine”... fresh, free-flowing ink 
--4 pin cushion with its quick-re air sup- 
ply of buttons, pins and threaded needles 
...a gadget for hanging trousers properly 
...the convenient desk calendar...tourist 
and yisitor’s city map...a generous sup- 
ply of stationery, both business and social 
--.a telephone-attached memorandum pad, 
etc., etc. 


And when it comes to slumber, no one 
could be more solicitous than we of your 


HOTELS 


lelaad $2.50 


BD ici $2.50 


comfort. You lie on a luxurious inner- 
spring hair mattress, with its protector pad 
to give unusual smoothness. Your downy 
pillows are sheathed in sanitary inner slips 
as well as snowy-white outer ones. You 
sleep better because we have thought of 
such things as sound-proof floor and wall 
construction...felted, double connecting 
doors. ..controlled volume of your neigh- 
bor’s radio...supply carts with rubber tires 
and bumpers...even an ingenious device 
outside your door to tell employees the 
room is occupied and the door locked. 


Some of these things you get at some 
hotels. All of them you'll get only at a 
Statler. To them we add an unparalleled 
service, rendered by a staff of selected, 
trained employees. 


We could go on and on... telling about 
“little things” and big things, too. But from 
whatever angle we approach our story, the 
conclusion is the same: Statler Hotels are 
fulfilling a self-assigned obligation to 
pioneer in the development of new ideas 
that will continually add to the pleasure 
of stayingat these hotels... and to giveyou 
complete hotel service — Statler Service. 
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FEATURES OF HOTEL SERVICE 
PIONEERED BY STATLERS 


@ Pin Cushion 
@ Free Morning 


@ No Tipping at Public 
Restaurant Check- 


Newspaper ae 
@ No Tip Chiseling in 
@ Circulating Ice Water ~ Washrooms 


@ Free Radio Reception @ One-day Laund 

@ Bed Head Reading Service without 
Lamp Charge 

@ Full-length Mirror @ Street Store Prices 


for Cigar and News- 
@ Iuner-spring Hair stand Items 
Mattress 


@ Statler Service Train- 
@ Certified Guest Room ing of Employees 
Lighting for Eye 


@ Price of Room Posted 
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Comfort in the Room 

@ Private Bath with @ A Guarantee of Guest 
Every Room Satisfaction 
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THROUGH recent trying years there has 
been no letting down in the quality of 
your Bell telephone service. On the con- 
trary, improvement has gone steadily on. 

On long distance and toll calls, the 
percentage of calls completed is now 
higher than ever before. The average 


time required for making these connec- 
tions has been reduced from 2.8 minutes 
in 1929 to 1.5 minutes. Since 1929, mis- 
takes by operators have been reduced 
one-third and more than 99% of all tele- 
phone calls are now handled without 
error. 

The number of service complaints 
by customers is now the lowest on record 
and reports of trouble with instruments 
have decreased 17% since 1929. It is 
truer than ever that this country enjoys 
the best telephone service in the world. 

The ability of the telephone system to 
improve its service in difficult years is 
due to unified management and a plan 
of operation that has been developed 
and perfected over the past half-century. 
In good times and bad, it has proved the 
wisdom of one policy, one system and 
universal service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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APITAL of Mid-America, facing a new future that may well 
make it the economic and social capital of the United States— 
that is how Donatp SLEsInGER sees Chicago. Contributing 

editor of this special number of Survey Graphic, he enlisted the collab- 
oration of the social-science faculty of the University of Chicago in 
drawing on their research findings. Four years ago Mr. Slesinger went 
from Yale to Chicago as professor of law. “‘I came down here definitely 
as an Easterner with strong Atlantic-seaboard prejudices. Although I 
am not yet a Chicagoan, I think I have pretty well ceased to be a 
New Yorker, and as a man without a country I can begin to see my 
native and my adopted land in more or less objective perspective.” 
Pages 453 and 460. 


NOVELIST, playwright and loyal Chicagoan, MARGARET AYER 
Barngs tells of the city in which she grew up and of what she hopes 
will follow its first century of progress. Page 454. 


peo Gat up on an Indiana farm, LLtoyp Lewss, dramatic critic 
of The Chicago Daily News still feels the conflict between city and 
country. Page 463. 


oo WIRTH, professor of sociology at the University of Chicago, 
devotes most of his time to study of the city, and the land and the 

people from which it sprang. Page 468. 

\W/ O. KEY, JR. was a member of Charles E. Merriam’s research 
+» staff in dissecting the tangled mass of Chicago’s governments. 

Page 473. 


@= of the star reporters of The Chicago American, Mitton S. 
Mayer was covering crime long before the social scientists taught 
him about it, and differs from them at many points. Page 478. 


EIRSt as a special writer on economic and industrial problems, then 

as foreign correspondent, and now as editorial assistant to the pub- 
lisher of The Chicago Daily News, Carrott BINDER has for two 
decades studied organized labor about which he writes (page 484) in 
its Chicago aspects. 


DVISORY editor of The American Magazine of Art, and some- 

times on the staffs of the Brookings Institution, the Indian Serv- 

ice and the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, the special in- 

terest of F. A. GuTHetm (pages 488 and 490) is museums and their 
function in modern life. 


DES Bos of the Art Institute of Chicago, Ropert B. HarsHE 
writes (page 495) of the part it has played in the life of the city. 


Og of the Gallery of Modern Life, RayMonp O’NEI is a 
wanderer in search of artistic expression wherever it may be found. 
Page 500. 


DESEESSOR of political science at the University of Chicago, once 

alderman and twice candidate for mayor, member of the Na- 
tional Resources Board, CHARLES E. MERRIrAM is a leader among those 
leaders of whom he writes. Page 504. 


EowarD L. RYERSON, JR. is an irreplaceable member of such 

diverse boards as the Council of Social Agencies, the University of 
Chicago and Survey Associates. HELEN Copy Baker, who interviews 
him ‘“‘on social inventions native to this prairie soil’ (page 507), is a 
member of the staff of the Council of Social Agencies. 


O the roll of the contributors to this special number, Donald Sles- 

inger adds, ‘“‘And there was always ARTHUR KELLOGG who took the 
vague idea of a Chicago number, and molded it, delicately, carefully, 
tactfully, giving it whatever form and vitality it has. He saw it as a 
whole while the rest of us labored with the parts; he caught the spirit 
while we fumbled with the body. And when he left us suddenly, the 
work was in order, the plans completed, and we had only to correct the 
proofs, close the forms and wind up AK’s last issue of Survey Graphic.” 
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HIS is the Year One of the second century of Chicago— 

the greatest city the world has seen rise from scratch 

since the Industrial Revolution. Last year and this, in 
its Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago attempted to 
present the epic of a hundred years of industrial and scien- 
tific progress. In the effort to be universal the Exposition 
disregarded the genuine drama taking place outside its 
gates, and became, in a peculiar sense, local. 

Yet Chicago is important in the world today because its 
very localism is universal. It is the center of a center—the 
crossroads of an era. What happens on Lasalle Street affects 
the Dakota farmer and the Scranton coal miner. A strike in 
San Francisco, a drought in Nebraska, a bank failure in 
New York is registered immediately in the Chicago region, 
and a sympathetic vibration is set up. This nerve-center of 
the nation is always in conflict because the impulses that move 
it are clashing, and all but irreconcilable. 

Natural as well as social forces have cooperated to assure 
the lake port a high place. The land surrounding it is old. 
Millennia of decay and erosion have made the Great Valley 
one of the fertile spots of the world. The articles written for 
this number give some idea of the vitality of the region, the 
extent of its natural resources, the energy of its men. Conflict 
breeds strength, and when strong men struggle the effects 
cannot be measured in terms of the motives of the combat- 
ants. It’s an old story that bad men often do good, good men 
harm. Something of this has been brought out by the writers 
in their discussion of ¢rime, politics and industry. If what 
they set down is not always pretty it is because strength is 
frequently as ugly as it is necessary. To the strong men of 
Chicago even its ugliness is beautiful. 


> (pia prairie city, originally a trading, then a warehousing 
center, awoke one morning in ashes to find an excuse for 
rebuilding in its strategic location with respect to the new 
civilization to which a decade before the Civil War had 
dedicated the country. Politically it was a seat of democratic 
individualism; economically a stage where unbridled forces 


of science and industry were to have free play. In the center 
of prodigal fertility, with rich material resources easily 
accessible below the earth’s surface, the hub of the nation’s 
railway systems, the great port of its inland waterways, 
Chicago could not escape its destiny. Once it gained the 
momentum of increasing population nothing could stop its 
growth in power and importance. Nothing can unless 
it be the end of the economic order under which it has 
prospered. 

What we have here is not a story, but the introduction to 
one that may take another century to record. There are 
indications that within the next hundred years the social 
and economic capital of the United States will move from 
New York to Chicago. If economic nationalism gains force 
and the decline of world trade continues, that movement 
will be rapidly accelerated. Even today the section of the 
country dominated and educated by Chicago holds the 
balance of political power that, among other things, dictates 
our foreign policy and has stalled every move for interna- 
tional cooperation since the World War. 


HEN the new capital is created in, not by, Chicago, 

how will the city by the lake be able to handle its 
responsibilities? Will it recognize their extent as well as their 
complexity? It will need intelligence and courage as well as 
strength and foolhardiness. If the leadership of the future is 
to be democratic, not autocratic, its educated citizens will 
require information about current affairs which its press 
fails to supply today. Chicago has tremendous resources, but 
as yet, little direction, tradition, knowledge or organiza- 
tion. . 

These things are beginning to develop, and because of the 
peculiar constitution of mid-American society, they may 
develop more rapidly than they would elsewhere. The ques- 
tion remains, will they develop as rapidly as the need for 
them grows? On the answer to that question may depend 
world history for years to come. 

DONALD SLESINGER 
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THE TOW NEW E Gi VW Resin 


BY MARGARET AYER BARNES 


host to the nation, which it welcomed to the playground it 

erected on its inland sea. Its guests were modern guests, 
cynical, experienced, who felt free to criticize caustically the 
entertainment afforded them; very unlike, both in outlook 
and background, the naive thousands who thronged to 
admire, with breathless appreciation, the great white city 
of 1893. 

That former exposition was really the “coming out party” 
of the youthful city. Chicago washed the adolescent grime 
from its hands and face and stood blushing in white tulle 
and forgetmenots, accepting the congratulations of its sister 
cities. The occasion was formal, sentimental and significant. 
It still lingers, tenderly, in the memory of older Chicagoans. 

The recent Fair was more like a cocktail party; raucous, 
convivial, a little common, but very good fun. The play- 
ground was gaudy—no dream of Greek pediments and white 
pilasters rising from blue water—but modern, arresting. It 
was bright with paint by day, glowing with light by night, 
gay with crowds, brilliant with banners, loud with the cries 
of barkers, sweet with the strains of symphony orchestras, 
redolent of hot dogs and popcorn, restless in its insistent 
demand on the visitor’s attention, shouting at every turn 
that he stop, look and listen; that he pause to stare at a side 
show, to marvel at the achievement of science, to admire the 
exploits of industry, to applaud Chicago itself, which had 
shaken the nation this cocktail, had given itself this birthday 
party, had tossed up these rainbow buildings, had filled 
them with startling exhibits, and had lit those lights, like 
myriad birthday candles, to celebrate the turn of its first 
century. 

Chicago was pleased to name that century one of progress; 
a rash act that served as a challenge to the cynics and called 
forth a protest from many of the more seriously social 
minded. They looked beyond the playground, with its front 
yard of lake and its back fence of skyscrapers, to the square 
miles of city stretching out to the western horizon. There far 
too many Chicagoans lived in dreary tenements and worked 
in industrial drudgery, or, not working at all, stood in lines 
waiting for the relief that kept soul and body together and 
made it possible for them to continue an almost hopeless 
existence in slums where living conditions compared un- 
favorably with those that had prevailed in the little collection 
of log cabins, which lined the muddy shores of the Y-shaped 
river in 1833. Was this, they asked, progress? Was this what 
Chicago was celebrating? Could the city blind its eyes to the 
results of the industrial era of rapid material expansion, 
which had blighted the fertile prairie, turned a rich land of 
opportunity into the familiar city slum of narrow streets 
and tenements, and dimmed the dream of the pioneer? 

This protest has 
been challenged by 
those who consider it 
one-sided. An indict- 
ment of the Fair is an 
indictment of the two 
score million people 
who enjoyed it. On 


[: the course of the last two summers, Chicago has played 


Chicago, first as the native Chicagoan sees it—not only with 
the ‘indulgence one extends to members of one’s own family” 
but with a mellow insight that dapples the shadows of things 
to come with the gleam of the town’s spirit—By the author 
of the Pulitzer prize-winning novel of 1930, Years of Grace 


the whole, it represented very faithfully, and with uncon- 
scious realism, a cross-section of the civilization from which 
it had sprung. It had aspects which were cheap and trivial 
and commercial; but it presented, both by day and by night, 
certain vistas of fantastic, visionary beauty, and other vistas, 
of sterner intellectual quality, that widened the mental 
horizons of those who gazed down them with even elemen- 
tary understanding. It was a great show, for instance, for the 
mechanical minded boy, who would rather explore the 
mysteries of a gasoline engine than gape at the side shows in 
the Streets of Paris. Thousands of such boys crowded its 
buildings, and found in the Ford exhibit more aspiration 
than advertising. If one followed, with an open mind, the 
stumbling feet of man through the displays of the Science 
Building—popularly presented though they were, so he that 
ran might read—one could not contemptuously dismiss the 
scientific research of the last one hundred years as the mere 
handmaid of industry, which had wrought woe in the world. 
At the risk of seeming very sentimental, I must confess that 
to me it seemed rather a mysterious process of evolution, a 
heliotropic turning of humanity toward the light—toward 
truth and knowledge, and beyond knowledge, wisdom; 
wisdom very often unselfishly dedicated by practical men of 
science to the betterment of mankind. In medicine alone, 
and in its related domain of surgery, the century has justified 
itself as progressive. There are very few residents of a city 
slum who would willingly return to the life in a log cabin, 
which had its own drudgery and terrors, and from which, in 
Chicago, in the short space of one hundred years, the in- 
volved existences of 3,500,000 people have sprung. 

In Chicago’s fair-grounds stood a replica of the block 
house of Fort Dearborn, and it is hard for even the city’s own 
inhabitants to realize that the grandparents of Chicagoans 
living today ran for refuge from the Indians behind its stout 
stockade. It is hard for Chicago-born citizens of my own 
generation to realize that their parents rebuilt the city from 
the ashes of the Great Fire of 1871. Chicago’s past is so brief 
that you can reach out your hand and touch all of it, which 
gives a peculiar poignancy to its short history. The exhibits 
in the Museum of the Chicago Historical Society, for in- 
stance, have an almost family quality; they seem personal 
heirlooms; the building itself, and the gracious rooms within 
it, have the feeling of an old home. For middle-aged native 
Chicagoans have seen with their own eyes half the life of 
their city, and this tinges their attitude, not only toward 
relics but toward Chicago’s faults and virtues with a personal 
indulgence, such as one feels toward the faults and virtues of 
one’s own family, and lends a village quality to their every- 
day life in the fourth largest city in the world. 

It is as a middle-aged native Chicagoan I have been asked 
to write a short sketch 
of the Chicago I 
remember, of the 
town I grew up in, 
incredibly different 
from the city in 
which I live today. It 
is one with Nineveh 
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and Tyre, that town of the nineties, a vil- 
lage that has been buried under the 
foundations of skyscrapers, and I feel like 
an archeologist as I spade up my memories. 

All memories of childhood must, of 
course, be personal, but they have a touch 
of the universal, because we have all been 
children, and the interests of all children 
are very much the same. They are 
bounded, in most instances, by a few 
square miles of territory, but they make up 
in intensity for what they lack in range. 
My few square miles were comprised in 
the neighborhood stretching north from 
the river to a little beyond Lincoln Park 
and west from the lake to Wells Street. 
Beyond Wells Street I cannot recall ever 
venturing, even accompanied by an adult, 
as I occasionally crossed the river on the 
old Rush Street bridge, to shop on State 
Street, to drive down to my father’s law 
office in the Illinois Central Railroad’s 
Terminal Station on Twelfth Street, or to 
go to a very occasional concert or theater— 
the former, of course, being given by 
Theodore Thomas’s orchestra in the 
Auditorium, and the latter celebrating 
some such occasion as the road tour of 
Joseph Jefferson in Rip van Winkle, a play 
deemed “‘fit”? for children, even in that 
austere age. 

We lived in a square red brick house 
with a yard, on Pine Street—now met- 
amorphosed into North Michigan Boule- 
vard—near the corner of Erie Street, with 
horses in the stable and—I blush to admit 
it, feeling rather like the first white child 
born west of the Alleghanies—a cow in a 
shed in the rear. The house is torn down, 
now, and the site is in the shadow of sky- 
scrapers, and no cow lives within twenty 
miles of it, save the heifers in the stockyards, but the life 
that we lived there is preserved in my memory like a fly in 
amber. 

It was the same life that was lived in similar neighborhoods 
on the south and the west sides of the city, and it was really a 
village life, pleasant, provincial and prejudiced, though of 
course we felt very metropolitan. We knew our neighbors 
intimately and expected at least to recognize every “‘well- 
dressed person” walking down the street. We knew our 
neighbors’ servants, too—at least we children did—and 
their dogs and their cats and their horses, and the delivery 
boys of the tradesman, and the friendly officer, Hannigan, 
policeman on the beat. 

We ran in and out of back doors and up and down back 
staircases in each other’s houses, and sat in sunny, wide 
open stable-doors, watching coachmen currying horses, 
hissing softly as they curried; but for the most part, all the 
year round, we ran wild in the back and side yards of the 
neighborhood, or played jacks or hopscotch on the side- 
walks, or pom-pom-pull-away across the quiet streets. Laid 
with cedar block pavement and shaded by plumy elm 
trees, the streets were our own, for traffic, in the modern 
sense, was unheard of. We dodged no more than an occa- 
sional yellow ice-wagon, hansom-cab, or neighbor’s C- 
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Under the foundations of the skyscrapers of today lies the town of the '90's 
where ‘we lived in our houses for years and knew our neighbors intimately" 


springed Victoria. On hot summer days we hitched on 
the back steps of the ice-wagon, sucking small chips of ice 
that we plucked from damp sawdust in its clammy interior, 
and in winter we sometimes hitched with sleds on grocery- 
carts, though this was frowned on by parents of daughters as 
both rowdy and dangerous, and the little girls who did it 
were held to be “tomboys,” a word now outmoded in a 
feminist world. 

Girls played with girls and boys with boys; the sexes 
mingling shyly, romantically, at Mr. Bournique’s dancing- 
school and a few Christmas parties. We went to different 
schools; private schools, kept by intellectual ladies, or severe, 
old-fashioned schoolmasters, where stoic discipline was as 
yet untempered by progressive theory, but we were happy in 
them and we seemed to learn as much in four morning hours 
as modern progressive educators can teach in an eight-hour 
day. The long afternoons were our own, and the endless 
family evenings. It was a rare event when a parent went out 
to dinner—though a debutante sister or a brother just home 
from Harvard could stain the warp and woof of quiet family 
life with the purple patches of an envied social festivity—and 
we really did read aloud, around the living-room lamp, the 
two-volume novels of the Victorians, devouring an incredible 
yardage of Thackeray, Scott and Dickens in a single year. 
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Afternoons and evenings, alike, as | remember them, were 
distinguished by a vast and assuaging sense of leisure that has 
vanished from the life of the modern city child. No one 
directed our home-work, no one planned our reading, no one 
supervised our play, no one provided for our week-ends. 
Once school had let out, the golden hours were our own, to 
do with as we would, whether we preferred to spend them 
romping in a vacant lot or lying flat on our stomachs on the 
flowered carpet of the living-room, turning over the illus- 
trated pages of the bound volumes of Punch or having a 
private debauch with the Victorian novel. Our fathers’ 
libraries were sound, classical and respectable. They con- 
tained no erotic literature from which a child should be 
sheltered—though I can recall the shocked face of a neighbor 
who found me, at the age of twelve, absorbing The Mill on 
the Floss—and we had the run of the shelves. We graduated 
to the use of them from the nursery bookcase, where the 
Flaxie Frizzle books, the Dotty Dimple books, the Elsie 
books and all of Susan Coolidge and Louisa May Alcott 
rubbed elbows with our brothers’ Henty and the long red 
line of the bound volumes of the Saint Nicholas, and Mother 
Goose and Kate Greenaway filled the lowest shelf of all. 

We lived in our houses for years, and for nearly all of every 
year, which gave life a feeling of stability. ““Moving” was 
very rare, trips “‘abroad”’ were almost unheard of, Florida 
and southern California, as winter resorts, were unknown. 
Even the modern country-house was a still undreamed of 
development. A few of our neighbors, to be sure, had 
“places” in Lake Forest, then a small Presbyterian com- 
munity, and spent the summer in them. Still fewer went 
north to the lakes in Wisconsin or Michigan or east to the 
sea-side, where they had a cottage ‘“‘on the shore.” But, for 
the most part, we all stayed at home, save for a month or six 
weeks, when the father of the family, attended by wife and 
offspring, took his annual summer vacation at some eastern 
hotel or boarding-house, living under conditions of primi- 
tive simplicity, finding sport in a rowboat or in picking up 
sea-shells on the sand. 


EING railroad people—my father was the general council 

of Illinois Central Railroad—we always travelled on 
slow trains on passes, and sometimes in the board of direc- 
tors’, private car. Before the age of twelve I saw the Rocky 
Mountains twice and San Francisco and New Orleans each 
once, from its back platform. Those were glorious trips. 
Family life in the car wagged on, uninterrupted, as we ad- 
mired the wonders of nature, and we came to know con- 
ductors and brakemen, Negro cooks and porters, even 
engineers and firemen well. Once or twice my elder brother 
was allowed to man the throttle in the engine-cab, and I 
recall that on one occasion we all had a ride on a hand-car, 
while waiting for an express to pass us on a prairie siding. 
These. experiences enlarged our view, both socially and 
geographically speaking, and gave us a feeling for the 
country, which we were never again to lose. 

At home as a child, though, I can’t remember ever think- 
ing of much that lay in the vast middle-ground between the 
nation and the neighborhood. We were very good Ameri- 
cans, proud and patriotic. We always hung out the flag on 
Decoration Day and the Fourth of July. We rejoiced in the 
Spanish War victories and argued over national politics. 
My mother was a Republican and my father a Grover 
Cleveland Democrat, so we children were brought up on 
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politic strife, though strife of a domestic nature was never 
heard in the home. I have often wondered where Victorian 
parents conducted the conjugal argument that is so essential 
a part of marriage, for Victorian children were always un- 
aware of it. One other type of argument we were dimly con- 
scious of, though it was usually hushed in our presence. Had 
I been forced to define it, at the age of twelve, I should have 
said that my father believed in Darwin and my mother 
believed in God. Long cloth-bound rows of Darwin and 
Huxley and Spencer had their place among the yellow-tree 
calf and red and green morocco on my father’s bookshelves, 
but I was no more than vaguely aware of their contents. 
My father read them, as he read Geike’s Geology and 
Nansen’s polar adventures. No one else was very much 
interested. 

Religion was taken for granted in my childhood. Ours was 
a church-going community. On Sunday mornings, church 
bells—not carillons—tolled. Fathers and mothers and 
grandparents and a decorous line of from anywhere from 
three to eight children walked past the house in their Sunday 
best, bound for the Fourth Presbyterian or Saint James’s 
Episcopal Church. Our Irish servants had preceded us, be- 
fore breakfast, to mass at the Holy Name. We children went 
to Sunday-School, and Episcopalian children ‘“‘gave up”’ 
candy for Lent—Presbyterian children didn’t—and both 
creeds alike had new hats for Easter. We always wore our 
first spring straw to the Easter morning service—just as we 
had our first autumn turkey for Thanksgiving dinner. It was 
almost a part of the ritual, assumed partly in personal 
vanity, with an eye to the approbation of the neighborhood, 
partly in honor of the risen Lord. 


has nation and the neighborhood—in both we had deep 
roots. But we had little social consciousness, and we ar- 
rived at adolescence practically: unaware of the civic and 
industrial problems that were to occupy, to so great an ex- 
tent, the reflections of our maturity. Our parents may have 
seen them, dimly, looming up over the horizon, but they 
were not, as now, a matter of heated or even frequent dis- 
cussion. The neighborhood—and the nation as well—was 
conservative. It was not unusual, at that benighted day, to 
hear gentle Jane Addams, now patron saint of Chicago and 
probably its first citizen, referred to in drawing-rooms as an 
‘‘anarchist.”’ Aged Judge J. E. Gary who had sentenced the 
Haymarket Rioters—I remember him as a bent and silver- 
haired old man tottering down Pine Street on a cane—was 
a local hero. Governor Altgeld was a dangerous radical, who 
had struck at the foundations of law and order. The infant 
labor unions were universally condemned. They were also 
practically ignored, save when a bloody strike called them to 
the neighborhood’s attention. Strikes did not occur on Pine 
Street, however, and we children grew up without the faint- 
est perception of the meaning of a class struggle, or the 
vaguest inkling of the war for social justice that had already 
begun. 

This was not surprising, as wars of any kind seldom cast 
their shadows before them, and no one in the nineties had 
any conception of the changes that the next forty years would 
bring. If we heard little of social justice, however, we heard 
much of personal charity; more, I think, than children living 
in comfortable modern homes aré apt to hear today. Sym- 


- pathy, fair play, honesty, generosity and unselfishness were 


held up to us as cardinal virtues, and our parents practised 
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them; and it is on those cardinal virtues that the concept of 
social justice stands. The generation that préceded us, by its 
moral teaching, unconsciously fertilized the soil for the seed 
that was to fall on it. For though personal charity is now 
rather in disrepute, regarded as a bourgeois and unwarranted 
condescension, it was through its myriad channels that our 
parents sought to lighten the load of human misery. They 
took the trouble to know intimately an incredible number of 
the people whom they endeavored to help and, in many in- 
stances, became bound to them by ties of affection that lasted 
a lifetime. I am willing to wager that the funerals of my own 
generation will never be thronged, as were those of our 
parents, by men and women who regard them as personal 
friends, though benefactors; men and women who look 
back on some secret crossroad of life, when a strong hand 
lifted an intolerable burden of debt or shame or despair from 
overladen shoulders, and pointed the way to the path of 
opportunity. 

Nearly every family that I knew in my childhood ‘‘looked 
out for” a host of dependents; old servants, old seamstresses, 
old clerks, old friends, and poor relations. How many of the 
scattered children who were my youthful companions, I 
wonder, bother much about such dependents, today? What 
has become of that meager race of ne’er-do-weel second 
cousins, impecunious maiden aunts, unfortunate uncles and 
old friends living in boarding-houses—too often endowed 
with distressing personal peculiarities—who wore our old 
clothes, were ill in our ‘‘spare rooms,” crowded our Thanks- 
giving and Christmas dinner-tables, accepted a slight ‘“‘al- 
lowance,” and were even buried, on occasion, in our family 
lots in Graceland, when threatened with the ignominy of a 
pauper’s grave? Such charity pinched the person as well as 
the pocketbook, and it was the sort of charity that our par- 
ents took as a matter of course. It has vanished from the life 
in large cities, together with many other virtues of the gener- 
ation which preceded us. But I like to think that a childhood 
spent in serene contemplation of it, is in part responsible for 
the sense of social responsibility, whenever we find it, in the 
middle-aged Chicagoans who grew up in the surroundings I 
have attempted to describe, 


ND many Chicagoans did grow up there to know social 
responsibility and to serve their city. Many of the boys 
I danced with at Christmas parties are laboring now on the 
boards of Chicago’s orchestra, Art Institute, museums, 
hospitals, settlements, parks and universities to save the in- 
stitutions, that were founded in the time of their fathers, 
from perishing in the present financial debacle. When I was 
a child, Louise de Koven, now Mrs. Joseph Bowen, and 
Anita McCormick, now Mrs. Emmons Blaine, were dancing 
cotillions in taffeta ball-gowns, entirely unaware of the con- 
tributions they were to make, through social service and 
education, to the city’s best growth. Edward L. Ryerson, 
Junior, was in his perambulator—the Council of Sccial 
Agencies yet undreamed of, the Illinois Emergency Relief 
Commission impossible to conceive. He lived to head them 
both, but I am sure that he would recognize the background 
I have been describing as his own in all essentials. And I am 
sure that he would agree with me that the spiritual fiber of 
life was strengthened, rather than undermined, in our 
Victorian homes. 
It has recently become the political fashion to denounce 
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the times through which we haye lived and to decry the 
work of our forebears. It is a fashion I cannot follow. I 
sincerely believe that the century we have just put behind us 
was essentially one of progress. I think, if charted, with its 
errors and its triumphs, its ups and downs of experiment, it 
would show a steady upward trend. I think each generation 
grows in wisdom and stature through the mistakes and the 
successes of the generation which preceded it, and that the 
American tradition, which has always been one of freedom 
and social betterment, is carried steadily on. 

But the changes of the nineteen hundreds have been so 
rapid that, to middle-aged native Chicagoans, their Vic- 
torian homes seem very far behind them. Many of our par- 
ents were perhaps fortunate in dying before they were forced 
to face alterations so radical—and I am not referring to 
material loss, but to changes in ideals and opinions, often 
held by their own children—that they would have felt that 
the grace notes of life were silenced and that much that they 
held as finest and best was swept away. The village we grew 
up in has vanished, absorbed in a greater Chicago that 
demands our allegiance. 

That Chicago has sometimes been praised and has more 
often been blamed. You think you know all about Chicago, 
of course, even if you live beyond the Alleghanies; even if you 
have never crossed north of Mason and Dixon’s line; even if 
the blue Pacific ocean ripples at your feet. Chicago is the 
place you pass through to go somewhere else; the place 
where you change trains, on your way to the palms of Florida 
or the pines of Maine or the white peaks of the Rockies or 
the great green breakers of the continent’s two seas. 
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HICAGO is the town where gunmen run wild and in- 

nocent bystanders are shot down on street corners. 
Chicago is the city which boasts a shiny new Gold Coast, 
filled with got-rich-quick capitalists, plating the baser metal 
of disgraceful slums. Chicago is 


Hog Butcher for the World, 
Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 
Player with Railroads and the Nation’s Freight Handler. 


But Chicago is something else. Chicago is a child, who 
grew up too quickly and is still feeling growing pains. A child 
who would rather give a party like the Century of Progress 
than wash its own hands and brush its own teeth. Chicago is 
awkward and adolescent and in need of guidance. But if its 
middle-aged citizens are to succeed in guiding it, it will be by 
clinging to the virtues of the past generation and adapting 
them to new problems. The problems are very new. Beyond 
the nation and the neighborhood, the wrongs of other na- 
tions are impinging on our consciousness. The civilization 
that produced us is said to be crumbling. In these shaken 
days we are hearing a great deal about the loss of security; 
but the best security is character. The grandchildren of 
pioneers may well turn to their ancestors for the courage 
with which to build a new world. 

The physical frontier of our country is closed, but the 
social frontier is still beyond the horizon. To move toward it 
patiently, slowly when we must, quickly when we may, is a 
task that should come naturally to the descendants of those 
miniature Mayflowers, the prairie schooners, that, led by the 
light of faith, crept over the western plains. It is even a task 
that they should accept as an adventure. 
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OME years ago, in the square before the Cathedral at 
Chartres, under the genial influence of an haut sauterne 
and Henry Adams, [ tried to acquire a perspective on 

human history. Looking back, Athens of the fifth century 
B.C. stood out as a peak that was the beginning of an end or 
the end of a beginning, depending on the location of the 
observer. Because I was where I was, I put the high point of 
the Christian Era in Chartres, sometime in the twelfth or 
thirteenth centuries. My next point in time I could not 
place because the rapid acceleration of change might tele- 
scope a century into the twinkling of an eye. But of its posi- 
tion in space I had not a moment’s doubt. The new civiliza- 
tion was neither European nor spiritual. It needed no 
contact with the Old World nor with the Next. It was 
better free of the temptations of both, and of their hampering 
restrictions. Its heaven, if it had one, was to be on earth— 
its happy hunting grounds to be enjoyed not by men’s spirits 
after death, but by their children, after living. It had to be 
off the Seven Seas which never change, near some aged part 
of the earth’s crust where the products of decay and disaster 
in nature might be transformed into useful and delightful 
instruments for unborn generations of man. Athens, Char- 
tres—why not Chicago? 

Since becoming an inhabitant of the City by the Lake 
I have tried to understand it, to put my finger on something 
that might be called its essence. But whatever I reached for 
turned out to be a mirage. Anything that’s said about Chi- 
cago is bound. to be wrong—but, by the same token, no 
matter how wild the statement, it is bound to be partly 
right. It seems to be a town where, whenever you run your 
hand caressingly along a tree trunk, you discover that you 
have been stroking an elephant. Or, to be more academic, 
I thought it might be called a city without samples, a place 
in which nothing is typical, and which is typical of nothing. 
The more I thought, the more I came to feel that the sprawl- 
ing capital of a vast territory was at once too gigantic and 
too subtle for any 
single mind to com- 
prehend. 

For example, Chi- 


cago is the second 
largest city in the 
United States, the 


fourth in the world. 
That ought to mean 
something; we ought 


Chicago through fresh eyes—which see the great urban center 
of the American Middle-West against realistic back-drops of 
history and social evolution. By the contributing editor of 
this number who gathered the strands drawn into the skein of 
it and writes his own edged inscriptions not for the tombstone 
of a bygone century but for the milestones that mark the new 
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to be able to find some of the distinguishing marks of a great 
metropolis; some of the by-products of trade and industry 
that make life gracious. Art, literature, science, education 
should flourish in this environment. But do they? We have 
an art institute, a civic opera house, an orchestra, theaters, 
universities. But they are‘here accidentally and have neither 
assimilated nor been assimilated into the life of the region. 
The Art Institute contains a fine collection of moderns, and 
local art that imitates the moderns; but there is little indige- 
nous material. The opera, always society’s expensive play- 
thing, died when its latest ostentatious benefactor fled the 
country, a miserable fugitive from justice. The orchestra, 
one of the great ones of the country, is at present on its knees 
to the community for financial support in spite of the fact 
that it has almost no competition from visiting organiza- 
tions. Chamber music can scarcely fill the foyer in Orchestra 
Hall. The dozen or so theaters, half empty or dark most of 
the time, feed unenthusiastic patrons second-hand New 
York drama and musical comedy. Our writers are forced to 
go to New York where another kind of existence absorbs 
them, because this wealthy, thriving city can scarcely hold 
one first-rate publishing house. 


OU may think the universities are an exception to the 

rule, but they are not. Take my own, for instance. I can 
say with due modesty, because I had nothing to do with its 
making, that the University of Chicago is one of the two or 
three greatest in the United States, or for that matter in the 
world. But the city takes no particular pride in it, and its 
first citizens until recently contributed relatively little to its 
support. Its own activities in behalf of government and the 
public welfare are often ignored by the press. In spite of its 
attempts to develop the mutual interests of community and 
university, members of the staff are looked upon with 
suspicion as intrusive outsiders. Yet it grows, because it has 
intellectual vitality and a great, though short past, a prophet 
without honor in its 
own home. 

There have been 
other prophets with- 
out honor in Chi- 
cago. Altgeld, Debs 
and Ingersoll left be- 
hind them no move- 
ment, organization 
or ideology; Moody, 
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Sandburg, Dreiser, Harriet Monroe no theater or literary 
tradition; Ickes, Richberg and Merriam are the basis of no 
political party; Sullivan died in poverty, Wright will die in 
exile. Scores of others had to go elsewhere to gain a hearing; 
still others who stayed behind saw their ideas flower in more 
congenial intellectual atmospheres. Chicago has men, 
money, markets, yet it is slow to take on the cultural char- 
acteristics of great concentrations of population. 

My friends down here tell me that I am impatient; that 
the things I am looking for develop only with urbanity, and 
urbanity only with time. They tell me I search with the eyes 
of a narrow-minded Easterner when I try to discover in 
Chicago the things I found amusing in Boston or New 
York; Chicago has other values—maybe better ones. After 
all, the city was only a hundred 
years old yesteryear. Where in 
Europe or America was there an 
indigenous culture at the turn of a 
century? And culture isn’t only to be 
found in books, on canvas, or in 
musical scores. Some of it is frozen 
in stone; some flexibly molded into 
social institutions. The Palmolive 
Building is as good as a symphony; 
the Juvenile Court is better than a 
novel. Come, they tell me, wake up 
—you don’t chide a man trying to 
build a shelter in a tornado because 
his fagade lacks an Old World ele- 
gance. My answer is that I am here 
and I am glad I’m here. I am trying 
to understand—not criticize. 

But what about the hundred- 
year-old city on the prairie? What is 
it like, this culture frozen in stone; 
not the individual pieces here and 
there, but the mass of it? On my 
first visit to Chicago I was snatched 
from a train downtown and whirled 
north and south at a furious rate. 
I was impressed by the tremendous 
energy of the people; by the solidity 
of Michigan Boulevard; by the mas- 
sive beauty of the Gold Coast. On 
my second visit two years later I 
was taken west of the Loop to see 
the rest of the city. It took me two years more to learn that 
the Gold Coast, the Michigan Boulevard skyline and the 
South Shore Country Club just weren’t the city at all. They 
were put where they are to hide it, if anything. 

As Milton Mayer says (see page 478), the stunning lake 
shore is a movie-set creating the illusion of a nonexistent 
depth. I was taken to dinner one night at the Tavern Club 
high up in the midst of the Hollywood skyscrapers and saw 
what a thin line of architecture the skyline was. A few blocks 
west of the river it stops abruptly, giving way to endless 
miles of prairie covered by the drab dwellings of the city’s 
workers. Unrelieved monotony as far as the eye could see, 
except for a fillip of gas tanks and a factory or two near the 
horizon. In contrast was the view to the south where Chicago 
showed its enterprise and imagination by making land of 
the lake, and building on it a beautiful park, museums, a 
stadium and a world’s fair. That proved to me that the lake 
front was not the city—and that its inhabitants wished to 
separate themselves from what lay west of the river. When 
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the need for expansion came, none of the obvious directions 
was considered—expansion into the water was impossible, 
and that was the direction chosen. Inherent in that choice 
was a denial of the existence of the western slums. 

Another thing struck me as I looked at the city from the 
Tavern deck which may not be significant, but I set it down 
for what it is worth. New York is (or was) an island. What- 
ever is said about metropolitan regions, the fact remains that 
Manhattan has natural boundaries and it is a psychological 
as well as an engineering hurdle to jump them. That does 
something to a city; when expansion reaches the natural 
boundary the city grows up instead of out. Then when the 
blight sets in, it can’t remain forever. As soon as mobility 
develops—and our city populations are mobile if nothing 
else—the people, with no 
place to go—either up 
or out—double back on 
themselves and reclaim 
the blighted areas. That 
means, over a long pe- 
riod of time, a gradual 
development of all sec- 
tions of the city toward 
something better. If no 
section is permanently 
good, neither is any 
permanently bad and 
the shift back and forth 
in values results in a 
continuous raising of 
standards, once a city 
has reached its natural 
geographic boundary. 

Out here we have no 
boundary but the lake. 
West of that you can go 
clear across the state and 
beyond before anything 
more than a narrow 
river gets in the way. 
Our cities have no nat- 
ural limits; they are 
rooted nowhere; they 
run into one another or 
just stop because they 
are tired of growing. 
These are the great open spaces covered here and there by 
dwellings which pay taxes to different jurisdictions. And 
that does something to us too. When an area gets blighted— 
well, throw it away, there’s lots more land around. With so 
much ahead it doesn’t matter much what we leave behind. 
A hundred years ago lumbermen cut their way across the 
wilderness without caring what happened to the cutover 
land; the farmers followed, then, as Louis Wirth says (page 
468), mining rather than cultivating the prairie and cutover 
land. The same spirit animates our speculative pioneer to- 
day. Only it is hard to figure what will come next—nature, 
in time, could have grown another forest or revitalized the 
soil. The slums are a tougher job—they need a little human 
nature as well. 

What I am trying to suggest is that perhaps these mobile, 
rootless cities, crawling slowly across the prairie, have no 
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Behind the Boulevard—'‘the drab dwellings of the city’s workers” 


. unity because they have no natural beginning or end; per- 


haps what I saw from the Tavern was not one but many 
cities that happened ‘to be together for the moment—or the 
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century—like ships in a harbor, whose only unity is in the 
mind of an artist. Maybe the reason that Key’s sixteen 
hundred local governments (page 473) won’t fuse is because 
the communities they represent are only here temporarily. 
The turn of the second century may find Chicago on the 
Mississippi, and Oak Park, which refused to be engulfed by 
it, on the outskirts of Springfield. 

I mentioned what I saw west of the Tavern. When I went 
down the elevator I found that even the bottom of the 
splendor was phony. Michigan Boulevard is a street to take 
your breath away—a lake that looks like an ocean on one 
side, a great architectural mesa on the other. And under the 
boulevard is another level of street that carefully hides the 
trucks by day and homeless men that sleep under news- 
papers at night. No wonder the city grows into the water, run- 
ning away from the drabness back of it, the horror under it. 
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ee spirit of Chicago that survived an epidemic, a fire and 
two world’s fairs seems, at first blush, to indicate that 
there is something wrong with my picture of disunity, of 
accidental geographic propinquity. The violent, almost 
offensive, booster spirit,’ the defiant local patriotism (the 
town’s declaration of independence came the day one of its 
principal streets changed its name from Fifth Avenue to 
Wells Street) imply a central driving power. These migra- 
tory humans thrown together for a moment or a century 
certainly think they own the place while they are here. 
A close-up of that harmony creates a different impression. 
The cheering squad is composed of people who live in the 
movie set—people who believe they are the ones who count 
—who think, not that they represent, but that they are 
Chicago. They give a great deal in time and energy to the 
city; but they get a great deal in return. I don’t mean that 
they are calculating in their philanthropy and civic enter- 
prise, though some of them are. I mean that they like to put 
on a show, to do good in spectacular places. 

The Century of Progress is a case in point. The birthday 
of America’s second largest city was conceived in the midst 
of permanent prosperity and painfully born in the midst of 
permanent depression. The original promoters and guaran- 
tors were bankers and industrialists, big shots who expected 
to get their money back in cash or good-will. They wanted 
to boost Chicago not only because they loved it, but because 
they stood to make a handsome profit if the boosting suc- 
ceeded. The promoters at the end were contractors, manu- 
facturers of the materials used by the contractors and em- 
ployes of the fair fighting for their economic lives, glad to 
take part of their pay in bonds in order to keep going. The 
soldier boys who administered the show, accustomed to 
marching with eyes front, right through a windmill if some 
shavetail forgot the command “‘Squads left,” were given a 
job in 1928 to be completed in 1933 and they were going to 
complete it if hell froze over. That combination of forces 
was unbeatable. On May 27, 1933 the Exposition opened its 
gates to starving school teachers, an army of unemployed 
that had reached revolutionary proportions, and three- 
point-two beer. It looked like a triumph of local pride; but 
it was the pride of just a saving remnant. The Exposition 
officials admitted that themselves when they complained 
bitterly toward the end of the summer that all America 
except Chicago turned out to give the boys a hand. They 


were not quite right; the Chicago by the lake came—the. 


Chicagos west of the river weren’t interested. They had 
nothing to gain by it. 
I began to understand why the other Chicagos felt the 
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way they did on my return from the opening night cere- 
monies, which moved me in spite of myself. Hundreds of us, 
in response to advance ballyhoo and engraved invitations, 
crowded the dark plaza in front of the Hall of Science. A 
lake breeze had just blown a light spring shower across the 
lagoon, making us look around uneasily for shelter, when a 
blind astronomer was led to a microphone in the center of 
the square. He told us about the stars and the infinite and 
man’s ingenious ways of knowing about both. And while we 
were impressed by the extent of the universe we were even 
more impressed by the mind of man which encompassed it. 
The blind astronomer with the great inner glow became for 
a moment the symbol of something which dwarfed eternity. 
He told of the years it took a ray of light to travel across the 
heavens to inform us of the existence of the nearest star; and 
finally of Arcturus, 240 trillion miles away, and the ray 
that left it forty years ago during the first World’s Fair and 
was only now reaching Chicago. 

The applause that followed his talk seemed out of place 
and we were glad to stop it as the next speaker walked for- 
ward. The master of ceremonies, another astronomer, ex- 
plained the cooperative nature of the preparations for the 
opening ritual. Science had perfected the marvelously 
intricate photo-electric cell which was to transform a ray of 
light into an electrical impulse; four great astronomical 
observatories from the Mississippi River to the Atlantic 
Ocean stood by to catch Arcturus’ rays; industry, through 
the courtesy of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
supplied direct wires to carry the electrical impulses from 
the observatories to the control room of the Exposition. 
Time, space and the mind of man were all solemnly dedi- 
cated to a single purpose. 


pS astronomer stood before a great map of the United 
States and called into the ether. ‘‘Are you ready Har- 
vard?” A line of red light on the map connected the Massa- 
chusetts Observatory with the city by the lake. There was a 
hum, like the whir of a dynamo. “I hear the voice of Arc- 
turus. Are you ready Urbana?” Another line of light—a 
louder whir. “Allegheny?” ‘‘Wisconsin?” Four lines of light 
on the map—a whir that was almost a whistle. The forty- 
year-old light ray was everywhere but in Chicago. We 
waited for the revelation. Trillions of miles of space—five 
thousand years of the mind of man. “Ready!” A switch was 
thrown—we turned from the speaker and looked across the 
lagoon where a searchlight beam was traveling down a 
darkened building. It reached the ground and in sudden 
silence light and color flowed up the steel sides of the Elec- 
trical Group, sending long columns of dark toward the rain 
clouds still blowing in from the lake. Arcturus was merci- 
fully prevented from seeing what it had started. The cere- 
mony was over. 

The crowd, dazed by the rapid descent from eternity to 
another World’s Fair, moved uncertainly toward the edge 
of the water to see the miracle. The whirring voice of Arc- 
turus was drowned by talking and the shuffling of feet. No 
longer in darkness, we could see the people who were massed 
in the court across the lagoon slowly getting in motion. We 
reached the path by the water and looked south at cheap 
gaudy color; at flashy blues, reds, greens; the silver spray of 
fountains; at an enormous hideous yellow head; at the 
smokestack of the SS Paris. Sounds became noise, the move- 
ment on the shores, rapid and aimless; the Hall of Science 
plaza was disgorging. Suddenly a booming voice from the 
loud speakers near by cried “‘Attention” (Continued on page 512) 
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THE MIDLANDS 


BY LLOYD LEWIS 


T HAS been Chicago’s fate to become the metropolis but 
not the capital of the Middle-West. With all its wealth, 
energy and mastery of communications, Chicago should 

have become the spiritual as well as commercial Rome of 
that flat, rich sweep of acres between the Alleghenies and the 
Rockies. For this achievement it had plenty of opportunity. 
Long before Chicago appeared, New York had turned a 
haughty back upon the huge agricultural valley, and Wash- 
ington was always too distant and too coldly marble for 
anything but a brief, quadrennial sector of midland thought. 

Chicago has had one hundred years in which to put itself 
in a position to influence the cultural life and mental 
processes of the 30 million people who now dwell within a 
night’s ride of its depots. But, except for one summer forty 
years ago, it has not touched the unmaterialistic imagination 
of the tributary states. The World’s Columbian Exposition 
of 1893 did kindle dreams with its Mediterranean architec- 
ture, its French paintings and its Oriental dancing. (Little 
Egypt’s hoochie-coochie sex-ritual influenced side-show, 
carnival, burlesque and eventually musical-comedy enter- 
tainment all over America.) That world’s fair was a haunt- 
ingly exotic experience for the Midlands, even if its chief 
result was to breed mongrel Grecian courthouses across the 
prairies. The second world’s fair, A Century of Progress, 
was last year frankly, exuberantly materialistic, spreading 
before its cash customers the miracles of efficiency and 
mechanism by which the nation had achieved, so lately, the 
pinnacle of over-production. (In justice it must be said that 
this fair’s encore season began with far more concessions 
devoted to leisure, music and quaintly foreign domestic 
spectacles.) 

Chicago’s glory and tragedy have been her merchants, 
for they have been her great men. I have heard Marshall 
Field named more often than any other Chicagoan as the 
city’s most able citizen. The town has had curiously few 
artists to reach out beyond the city limits and take hold of 
the Midlands. Theodore Thomas came near doing it years 
ago when he made the city’s symphony orchestra famous. 
Sherwood Anderson started to do it, but he left soon for 
more hospitable centers. John T. McCutcheon and Carl 
Sandburg have thrived by keeping their viewpoint essen- 
tially agrarian rather than Chicagoan. The city’s orchestra, 
grand opera company, Art Institute, scientific museums, 
aquariums, planetariums, educational exhibits are about all 
that money and energy can secure, yet they have never be- 
come fixed in the affections of the Middle-West. Its beaches 
are superb, but the flat, steaming prairie never sends ex- 
pected quotas of bathers there during the summer. None of 
its streets have ever blazed with theaters and night-life 
sufficiently to become a permanent lodestone to 
the rural visitor. 

Chicago has the largest wholesaler of dry goods, 
several colossal distributors of mail-order gar- 
ments, the finest department store in the world 
' but no reputation for fashion. It has in C. J. 
Bulliet the country’s most authoritative critic of 
modern art, but little or nothing for him to 
criticize. It has, named for itself, the most pro- 


gressive of the great American universities, but does not try 
to understand it. Its art school is the largest in Christendom, 
due to the ambition of young America to duplicate the 
salaries of comic-strip cartoonists. The Middle-West comes 
to Chicago to work and to learn how to work, not to play 
or to learn how to relax. 

Back of all this is something more than the conventional 
hostility between a huge city and its provincial neighbors. 
I suspect that the roots of the Midlands’s dislike of Chicago 
go back to something subconscious—the racial memory of 
injury. 

Long before Chicago was a factor worth considering, the 
Middle-West was well settled, and in many portions of it 
young men were feeling stuffy and moving further West. 
St. Louis and Cincinnati were the great towns. By the middle 
*50’s the Great Valley, as far south as the southern boun- 
daries of Kentucky and Missouri, had developed a definite 
civilization of its own, one which included an expanded 
ruralism of the eastern farmers, something of southern man- 
ners and a great deal of northeastern energy and intellectual 
curiosity. Free from the religious bigotries of New England 
and the social snobberies of the Old South, the region had 
gone very far toward realizing the ideals of its godfather, 
Thomas Jefferson, in the directions of democracy, equality 
and tolerance. An almost Parisian indifference as to uni- 
formity of dress and conduct ruled the day. Politically, the 
region was more Gallic than British. It had the French Re- 
publican scepticism toward experts. The doctrine of ‘‘mani- 
fest destiny” and the faith that here, in woodland liberty, 
the millennium could be found, had come down from Rous- 
seau. One large faction of the Quakers, who were spiritually 
influential in the Midlands, was even a direct outgrowth of 
Tom Paine’s version of French philosophy. 


HE essential spirit of the Great Valley, prior to 1861, 

was opposed to the New England psychology. Although 
circuit-riding preachers still taught the natural depravity of 
man and the need for orthodox salvation, the congregations 
had already begun to drift from Puritanism. They found 
it pleasanter to believe in the Rights of Man, and in man’s 
essential nobility when allowed to flower in nature’s bosom. 
The region voted for avowed Jeffersonian Democracy ex- 
cept when Whig candidates, such as William Henry Harri- 
son, outdid the Democrats in romantic talk about the ordi- 
nary freeman being God’s choicest product. 

Since Easterners have dominated the writing of American 
history and have led in the modern attempt to scrutinize the 
pioneer West through the quack-spectacles of psychoanalysis, 
it has become the fashion to regard this early midland 


The Civil War made Chicago CHICAGO — and made the 
city overlord of what had been a great pioneer territory of 
Jeffersonian farmers. As Chicago skyscrapers have gone ever 
higher, the Midlands’ farmers have lost ground. This spokes- 
man interprets their feeling as the racial memory of injury 
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civilization as sordid, painful, drab and altogether crippling 
to the human spirit. This view, as history, must stand beside 
Charles Dickens’ descriptions of the region made while he 
was hurriedly collecting fiction copy that would sell to the 
British masses. 

What the midland pioneers wrote about their own lives 
is on the whole rhapsodic. To read their letters is to believe 
that no people ever had so good a time as they. Their recita- 
tions of trials and struggles are boastful and their pictures of 
pleasures are exuberant. Even their memoirs are conspicu- 
ously more nostalgic than the memoirs of their kind two 
generations later. And it does not represent the variance 
between romanticism and realism in literature to say that 
contemporary writing glorified agrarian life in prebellum 
days and deplored it after 1900. It is something more than 
a change in literary fashion for the Sinclair Lewises, Ruth 
Suckows and other students of midland life to find nothing 
of what writers found in the midland spirit of the 1840’s and 
eb Ois: 

To look at the Middle-West today with its discouraged 
renters, ubiquitous mortgages and unprofitable crops, is 
to know nothing at all of the pioneer farm with its independ- 
ent owner, its self-sufficiency and its social gregariousness. 
The yeoman of the *50’s had not the slightest doubt in the 
world that he was as socially and morally superior to the 
tradesman, the clerk and the machinist as he was to the 
reputedly wastrel earls of Great Britain. 

The loneliness of the pioneer is mainly fiction, part and 
parcel of the literary myth that Lincoln’s wretched boyhood 
was typical of the whole coonskin civilization. As a matter of 
fact Lincoln spent a large portion of his adult life harking 
back to youthful scenes as something humorous, entertain- 
ing and delightful. So did Mark Twain, another midlander 
whom modern literary 
fashions have set down 
as a victim of childhood 
misery. Both Lincoln 
and Twain spent, on the 
whole, lazy boyhoods, 
listening or taking part 
in the speculative phi- 
losophy, story-telling and 
plain ‘‘gassing’’ that 
went on in fence corners 
during so much of pio- 
neer life. 

Farmers then were 
infinitely more social 
than today. Once their 
land was cleared, they 
had months of compara- 
tive idleness each year. 
The .god of Efficiency 
had not, at the time, 
been substituted for 
Ability. The people - 
could and did sustain 
themselves with their 
own hands very satisfactorily, and needed no business vocab- 
ulary with which to exalt themselves. They were forever 
trading work with each other and taking a lot of time to 
get that work done. They assembled at the slightest excuSe - 
and the miles between cabins were shorter than the inches 
between modern apartments. They came together to raise 
houses, barns, fences; it was a neighborhood holiday when 
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hay or wheat was cut, or hogs butchered, or corn shucked. 
When a farmer took his cow to the neighbor’s bull, he spent 
a half day with the bull’s owner, seated in conversational 
comfort on the barn-lot fence. Men helped each other drive 
hogs to Cincinnati; women held quilting bees and feather- 
bed stuffings. Upon the slightest excuse, the people extem- 
porized spelling bees, barn dances, singing schools. 

Even as late as the 1880’s there were still enough “‘liter- 
aries” —literary societies—in existence throughout agrarian 
Indiana for James Whitcomb Riley to record the unselfcon- 
scious readiness of Hoosier communities to write and read 
pieces about the life they lived. 


IONEERS came early to church and they left late so that 

they might have time to gabble before and after services. 
Any kind of political speaking was the signal for a minor 
migration, with families accompanying the orators in camp- 
wagons from county to county, arguing, jesting and mating 
with other families on the trip. 

The development of a definite folk art in those homespun 
days seemed likely. Lewis Mumford has pointed out the 
inventive design shown by the quilters. The sense of line 
revealed in the squirrel rifle, the wheat-cradle, the neck- 
yoke and the axe-handle is one for artists to appreciate more 
than for researchers to describe. 

How long this agrarian and self-sufficient civilization 
could have resisted the march of science and mechanism is, 
of course, pure guesswork. That it could ever have defended 
itself by the Chinese method of outlawing mechanical inven- 
tions, is unthinkable. But it might very readily have domi- 
nated the nation, as it did in France, and have restricted 
Big Business and Organization. Coupled with its fellow- 
agriculturalist, the South, it had the voting power to control 
legislation, and it was 
by legislation that the 
industrialist was later 
given control. 

In the years up to 
1860 the Midlands 
showed definite signs of 
siding with the southern 
viewpoint as to New 
England and New York 
capitalists and mer- 
chants. It was a widely 
remarked commonplace 
of pioneer life for a Yan- 
kee immigrant, very soon 
after his arrival in the 
West, to start sneering 
at “the grannies of New 
England.” The north- 
eastern crusade against 
Negro slavery met with 
a cold shoulder from 
the rank and file of mid- 
landers. The axe-men 
were opposed to the ex- 
tension of slavery, but they were not in favor of rocking the 
Ship of State just to make southerners throw overboard their 
black chattels. And even as late as 1862, after the Northwest 
had enlisted to fight for the preservation of the Union, it 
thought of reversing itself and withdrawing into a republic 
of its own because the war had stopped Mississippi River 
cheap water hauls and had forced farmers to ship their 
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produce east on railroads whose New York officials patri- 
otically jacked up freight rates. Only some expert political 
and military maneuvering by President Lincoln halted the 
movement for a Northwestern Confederacy, which would 
have opened economic relations with the Southern Con- 
federacy. 

Probably the first serious challenge to the agrarian civili- 
zation of the Great Valley came during the 1850’s when 
farmers in the Indiana, 
Illinois and Wisconsin 
counties adjacent to 
Chicago began to no- 
tice a new species in- 
vading the sleepy coun- 
try towns. This intruder 
was the commercial 
salesman, “the drum- 
mer,” emerging from 
Chicago—and typical of 
it, in that it was a Yan- 
kee outpost. 

Due to the Lake 
Michigan route for im- 
migrants, Chicago had 
been settled by New 
Yorkers and New Eng- 
landers. It was notori- 
ously Abolitionistic at 
the top of a region that 
was unsympathetic with 
that cause. Its most cele- 
brated detective of later 
years, Allan Pinkerton, 
had his start on the underground railway which made 
Chicago an important division point. Incidentally, Pinker- 
ton’s greatness lay not in solving mysteries nor catching 
jewel-thieves, but in organizing to protect capital from 
highwaymen, yeggs, forgers, thieving railroad employes— 
and, in a different moral direction—from labor strikers. 
He rose to world fame serving the Yankee capitalists and 
industrialists as they rose in Chicago after the Civil War. 

The Chicago Yankees were as eager for business as had 
been their clipper-ship ancestors, and they were as coercive 
in trade as the Puritans had been in religion and ethics. 
They had had trouble making anything of their log-town, 
because it had started late and was extremely muddy. But 
they had planked roads for the hauling of wheat, forced the 
completion of a canal, and enticed lake freighters. And then, 
sending traveling salesmen into the surrounding farms, they 
began to merchandise. Soon they were penetrating terri- 
tories that had always been content to trade with the slow, 
friendly ports of Cincinnati and St. Louis. 

High-pressure salesmen aroused the cupidity of farmers 
by arguing that railroads would help, not hurt them. By 
nature, the agrarians disliked the snorting, ugly little engines 
that ran on rails, whereas they had never hated the machine 
as represented in river steamboats, possibly because there the 
machine was hidden under the beguiling form of a ship. At 
any rate the midland farmer, seduced by the get-rich-quick 
tale of the railroad bond’salesman, helped hasten the arrival 
of the railways. Chicago became the rail center of the whole 
West, and the chief instrument in linking the agrarians to 
the East. — 

This had been only started when down upon the whole 
nation crashed the Civil War to make certain the doom of 
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the agrarian civilization and to name Chicago as chief 
executioner. ; 

The Civil War made Chicago Chicago. No sooner had 
the man-power of the Midlands left the wheatfields for the 
battlefields than Chicago salesmen leaped upon the old men 
and boys and sold them McCormick’s Chicago-made reap- 
ers. This invention, which allowed harvests to be gathered 
without interruption, was more important to the Union 
cause than almost any 
one military victory. 

The industrial rush 
was on. Other kinds of 
labor-saving machinery 
poured from Chicago 
down upon the Mid- 
lands. The federal gov- 
ernment, buying  stu- 
pendously for its armies, 
made Chicago a major 
depot for clothing, horses, 
hay, corn, oats, wagons, 
canvas, iron,—all the 
supplies of Quartermas- 
ter Mars. Big business 
came to the city. Labor- 
ers were never enough 
and their wages soared. 
The demand was for 
mechanical improve- 
ment and organization, 
and the speeding up of 
industry. Under the 
promptings of patriot- 
ism and higher wages, agrarians forgot their social superi- 
ority to clerks and factory hands. 

Chicago, which had not grown since 1857—seeming static 
at around 100,000 population—zoomed upward as the 
war progressed. Within a year after the booming of Fort 
Sumter’s guns, Chicago held 138,000 inhabitants and by 
1864 a full 170,000. Its export of 16 million bushels of grain 
in 1859 looked ridiculous beside its export of 65 million in 
1862. Four years of war added 70 percent to Chicago’s 
population, 90 percent to its property values and 400 per- 
cent to its taxes. 


he demand for packed meat by the armies and, by the 
civilians who had quit the farm for industrial wages, 
caused Chicago to organize its stock-yards and to become 
“hog-butcher of the. world.’? Where Cincinnati had killed 
twice as many hogs as Chicago in 1860, it slaughtered only 
one third as many in 1863. The Board of Trade and Cham- 
ber of Commerce rose to power during the period. In 1863 
and ’64 the built-upon area of the entire city doubled, 
Stone sidewalks, stone fronts, sewers, water systems: all 
came with the inrush of gold. Crime rose in an equal cre- 
scendo. “‘Chicago capitalists’ were denounced in Middle- 
West newspapers, and editors railed against ‘Chicago 
scamps who go through the country cheating people.” All 
the wooden nutmeg jokes that had ever been told by 
southern planters about New Englanders were now told by 
midland farmers about Chicago sharpers. Kansas said that 
everything it bought from reapers to cook-stoves bore a 
Chicago retailer’s or wholesaler’s stamp. The lack of axe- 
men in the region during the war had prompted Chicago 
lumber barons to sell ready-made (Continued on page 518) 
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CHICAGO: 
THE LAND AND 
THER BIG 


BY LOUIS WIRTH 


N a single century Chicago has de- 
veloped out of an obscure frontier 
hamlet on the fringe of a windswept 

prairie into a world metropolis—the capi- 
tal of a gigantic midwestern empire of 
twelve states. In the words of Turner, the 
historian of the frontier, ‘‘It is an imperial 
domain. If the greater countries of Cen- 
tral Europe—France, Germany, Italy, 
Austro-Hungary—were laid down upon 
this area, the Middle-West would still 
show a margin of spare territory.”’ Despite 
local diversities, this region is a unity, 
knit together by physiographic features, a 
great natural water system, a similar 
history of settlement, an intricate system 
of communications, a high degree of social, 
economic and political interdependence. 

There was a time in American history when the smug 
newly-rich aristocracy of the East was at best oblivious or 
contemptuous of this region and at worst so hostile to its in- 
corporation into the Union as to urge turning it back to the 
Indians or abandoning it to the French. Little didthey dream 
that their own descendants would one day seek this wilder- 
ness as refugees from an impoverished New England; that 
its vast natural resources would be the mainstay of the nation 
in its crises, that it would become the granary of the world, 
that its industries would put America on the road to be- 
coming a world power and that ultimately the Middle-West 
would challenge the economic, political and cultural domi- 
nance of the Atlantic seaboard. The frontier was no easy 
task-master, but the frontiersman has often been idealized 
into a romantic figure of a super-human stature who miracu- 
lously transformed a barren prairie into a land of milk and 
honey. In admiration of the wonders man has wrought on the 
western landscape in the short span of a century, we are in- 
clined to forget the millennia of unwitting preparation for 
human tinkering which nature had stored away under a 
deceptive and forbidding surface. 

Nature was not niggardly when she made the Middle- 
West, The smooth expanses of the central plain, mantled 
with extremely rich soils are the product of the slow but 
relentless southward movement of the ice sheet which once 
covered half of North 
America and which 
levelled off the hills 
and filled up the 
transverse valleys, 
leaving behind, as 
the ice melted, deep 
deposits of rich earth 
almost entirely free 
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Heir of a rich soil, of water-power and transportation, of 
pioneers and free men; situated at the center of an ever- 
growing young nation; drawing on all the world for her people 
Chicago dominates a superb inland empire which in a few 
brief decades has run through the whole Industrial Revolution 
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from stones. The prairie plains are believed on the whole tc 
surpass in fertility any other region of America or Europe 
with the possible exception of some territory about the 
Black Sea. What farmers in other less favored areas must 
purchase to fertilize the scanty soil was here provided by the 
drift of the glacier, which was rich in loess and other pulver- 
ized rocks, and by the alluvial deposits from the lakes. Aside 
from flat land and fertile soil the region is favored by a 
climate conducive to agriculture. 

Chicago, with an annual rainfall of thirty-four inches, is in 
the heart of the well-watered eastern half of the country and 
more than five hundred miles east of the “‘twenty-inch dead- 
line,” which is the approximate western margin of profitable 
agriculture without irrigation. The growing-season is suffi- 
ciently long to be well suited to a variety of crops. The cullti- 
vation of the soil was made easy for man since only the 
northeastern portion and the river valleys were wooded, 
while the rest of the vast unobstructed plain, once the tough 
prairie sod had been broken, lent itself to tilling by the sim- 
plest of tools. 

A large portion of the Middle-West has become known as 
the corn-belt, for here nature seems to have conspired to 
make man grow corn. These quarter of a million square 
miles of the most fertile farm-land in the world are either 
level or so gently rolling that, except for a few hills near the 

streams and man’s 
improvement on the 
‘landscape, a plow 
could run almost un- 
interruptedly from 
central Ohio to west- 
ern Nebraska, The 
generosity of nature 
and the lavish hand 
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of the government in disposing of the gifts of the gods is even 
now visible in the size and the pattern of the farms, for when 
the government parceled out the territory to homesteaders it 
staked out the roads at right angles, one mile apart, running 
due east and west and due north and south. The usual farm 
was a quarter section of one hundred sixty acres. The check- 
erboard pattern of the farms, the townships, the counties and 
even the cities of the region bespeak the homestead origin of 
the settlements in the area. 

The corn-belt small town has been aptly termed inert. Its 
inhabitants, who resisted the wave of migration to Los An- 
geles, consist mainly of retired farmers, more thrifty than 
enterprising. The chain-store and the automobile and the 
endless ribbons of concrete roads that connect county seat 
with county seat have accentuated the drab uniformity and 
have left the small villages “‘out in the mud.” 

The corn-belt is no longer the land of unbounded oppor- 
tunity, though it has had its booms even in recent times, es- 
pecially during the War. Free land has long ceased to be 
available in the region and war-time prices of farms rose to 
as much as $500 an 
acre only to fall in 
1932 to little over $75 
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the corn-belt that produced an export surplus for the North 
during the Civil War and that sustained the allied armies 
during the World War. Corn, wheat, and the lesser grains— 
oats, barley and rye—have been the foundation of the agri- 
cultural primacy of the region and together with hay have 
furnished the basis not merely for what in normal times was a 
prosperous farming-population, but also for the meat indus- 
try of Chicago, Kansas City and Omaha, for the dairy indus- 
try of Wisconsin, the milling-enterprises of Minneapolis and 
a large share of the industry and commerce of the thriving 
cities of the region. The fortunes of one third the population 
of the United States depend directly upon the abundance 
and the price of these agricultural commodities. 

In the last century the agricultural center of the country 
has shifted to the prairies while the area of the pioneer 
farmers has given way to manufacturing. Even before the 
Civil War the area of greatest wheat production had passed 
from the East and Ohio to Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin; 
by 1880 the wheat center had moved across the Mississippi. 
A similar westward movement is seen in the case of corn. 
While in 1840 the 
southern states pro- 
duced half the crop 


an acre, the lowest fig- 
ure for any geographic 
division of the United 
States. Next to the 
South, the Middle» 
West has the largest 
proportion of farm 
tenancy in the United 
States. The farmer’s 
purchasing-power as 
measured by the ratio : 
of the prices he re- 
ceives to the price he 
pays for the goods he 
buys is now approxi- 
mately one half of 
what it was between 
1909 and 1914. The 
burden of debt and 
taxation for roads, 
schools and govern- 


and the Middle-West 
one fifth, by 1890 
nearly half the corn in 
the country came from 
beyond the Missis- 
sippi. Wheat is now 
the chief grain in the 
southern and south- 
western part of the 
region where drought 
menaces corn. In the 
northern and north- 
eastern parts, oats is 
preferred because it is 
spring-sown and there- 
fore avoids the rigor- 
ous winters which 
often destroy winter 
wheat. The elaborate 
Indian ceremonies to 
propitiate the rain god 


ment has been increas- 
ing. The slogan of the 
corn-belt has almost 
become a cry of de- 
spair: “Return to the 
cost of production.” 
Like New England in 
an earlier period the 
corn-belt has become 
a region that exports 
its men. At first the 
Far-West and then 
the cities have become 
the man-consumers of 
the Middle-West. 

The land, the climate and the communication lines have 
fashioned the Middle-West into a vast natural geographic 
region. Having riches thrust upon them, the settlers of the 
corn-belt proceeded to skim the cream off the land and when 
pay-dirt got thin to move farther west and until recently 
mining rather than cultivating the farms as they went. It was 
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can be understood if 
the dependence of 
corn upon rain—espe- 
cially July rain—is 
considered, for the 
difference of an inch 
of corn-belt rainfall 
has produced a dif- 
ference of as much as 
five hundred million 
bushels in the crop. 

Only a small pro- 
portion of the corn 
produced goes directly 
to the market. It is no 
accident that the biggest corn-growing statés are also the 
biggest fat hog and cattle producers. The cost of transporta- 
tion, which in the case of corn is almost directly proportional 
to distance from the market, accounts for the practice of 
condensing corn into pork and beef. 

Corn, wheat and livestock have furnished a broad base for 
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the economic pyramid of the Middle-West with Chicago at 
the apex. But aside from the corn-belt, there is the North 
Central dairy region which adds valuable resources as well 
as a distinctive cultural atmosphere to the Middle-West. 
Here the silo and the dairy barn, the herds of cows in the 
pasture, the roadside milk-cans, the creameries and cheese 
factories are character- 

istic points in the land- |; a 
scape. The land in this 
area originally was 
wooded and the lum- 
berman was succeeded 
by the stump-fighting 
wheat farmer. Soil ex- 
haustion, competition 
with the northwestern 
wheat area and chinch 
bugs finally turned the 
region into diversified 
farming and dairying. 
To the southwest is the 
winter wheat region ° 
and to the northwest 
the spring wheat re- 
gion, dominated by 
Minneapolis and 
stretching into the 
prairies of Canada. 

A vast source of 
wealth of the Middle- 
West, at least histori- 
cally, lay in its timber. 
The white pine forests 
interlaced with hard 
woods were exploited 
with reckless abandon 
while they lasted. In 
lumbering even more 
than in agriculture, the 
pioneers mined and 
moved, for it takes pa- 
tience and the atmos- 
phere of a settled life 
to await the harvest of a man-made forest. The center of the 
lumber activity moved rapidly from Michigan to Minne- 
sota. Lumber towns with their sawmills flourished for a 
while, and the Great Lakes swarmed at one time with lumber 
schooners. Chicago for some decades was the greatest lumber 
market on earth. 

A much more permanent basis for riches in the Middle- 
West is to be found in the copper and iron deposits of the 
Upper Lakes Region around Lake Superior. While the cop- 
per mines were so ruthlessly exploited that they are now un- 
profitable, the iron mines are still among the richest in the 
world and supply the steel industry from Pittsburgh to Chi- 
cago with the ore for the production of 80 percent of the pig 
iron of the United States. The ore of the north, furthermore, 
is matched by the coal of the Ohio Valley, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan and Kansas, and the ore boats plying on the Great 
Lakes are the strategic means of transporting ore more 
cheaply and expeditiously than is the case anywhere else o 
earth. : 

If the Middle-West is in want, it is not the fault of nature 
but of the destructiveness, the stupidity and the scandalous 
wastefulness of men. If in this region man and nature are out 
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of joint, it is to the crudity of human institutions that we 
must turn for readjustment, for only incorrigible blunderers 
could fail to achieve amply the material basis of the good life 
in such a setting. 

Chicago and the Middle-West reflect the development of 
the matured Industrial Revolution period. What had been 
germinating and strug- 
gling painfully and 
slowly to establish itself 
as a new basis for social 
life in Europe and the 
eastern United States, 
the Middle-West took 
in its stride in a few 
decades. For the discon- 
tented of the older 
America, the West 
pointed a way out and 
offered the hope that a 
good man could work 
himself up in one place 
or another. This unrest 
was singularly fortu- 
nate. 

True, the newcomers 
did not drive their 
stakes very deep into 
the tough prairie sod, 
but what they lacked in 
stability and intensive- 
ness they more than 
made up by their spirit 
of adventure, their en- 
.terprise, their naive op- 
timism and their swift 
though extensive occu- 
pation and exploitation 
of the territory. Their 
mood was bullish and 
nature had set the stage 
for a boom awaiting 
their entrance upon the 
Middle-West. 

The region around the lower Great. Lakes was favored 
in its settlement and rapid development by the accident of 
its location. Lying between the inland seas and the Missis- 
sippi water system, the region offered a break in transporta- 
tion and became the highway of an immense traffic of men 
and goods. The movement from the East made use of the 
95,000 square miles of water highways constituting the 
Great Lakes and connecting channels with a shore line of 
over 8000 miles. What traffic failed to cross the lakes had to 
skirt around the southern shore. From the South the natural 
avenue of approach was the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
especially the Illinois River, whose valley was settled by 
migrants from Kentucky and the South. 

Settlement of the prairies followed that of the woodlands. 
Flour and sawmills were among the first improvements un- 
dertaken by the pioneers. On land the traffic moved over the 
Indian trails and then upon the roads constructed by the 
white man, the first of which in northern Illinois were avail- 
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- able in 1827. Plank roads were constructed between the lead- 


ing settlements making possible the more efficient movement 
of goods to the embryonic markets. An active wagon trade 
developed in the region of Chicago. The completion of the 
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Illinois-Michigan Canal, connecting the Illinois River and 
hence the Mississippi with Lake Michigan, gave a power- 
ful impetus in 1848 to the growth of Chicago and the develop- 
ment of the Middle-West. Its first heavy traffic was in lumber 
from the North which was one of the most important com- 
modities needed on the prairies. The lumber business was 
for years the most important commercial enterprise at Chi- 
cago. To this was added the transshipment and trade in the 
commodities from the East, most important among which 
were agricultural implements, machinery, general merchan- 
dise and salt. Sugar, molasses, hemp and tobacco were the 
southern products passing through Chicago on their way to 
midwestern, eastern and foreign markets. The local com- 
modities, such as corn, pork products and whiskey from 
Peoria, could now be marketed more cheaply and expedi- 
tiously, bringing the local producer better prices and allow- 
ing him to purchase the commodities which he needed at 
correspondingly lower prices. 

The margin of prosperity thus achieved was crucial in the 
development of the country. Shippers, commission-men, 
merchants and—on a small scale—manufacturers, soon 
realized the possibilities of Chicago, for this growing hamlet 
could now levy tribute upon the increasing volume of mer- 


chandise flowing in and out of the region. The Erie Canal, 
connecting New York with the Great Lakes, gave to the 
Midwest direct and economical access to the markets of the 
East and the world. So strategic were these improvements 
for Chicago that the completion of the Illinois-Michigan 
Canal precipitated a struggle between Chicago and St. 
Louis for dominance over the Middle-West. Even the mer- 
chants of New Orleans were alarmed. As early as 1852 Chi- 
cago was already receiving nearly four times as much corn as 
St. Louis and was well on the way to becoming the grain 
center of the nation. 

The rapid development of the railroads in the Middle- 
West in the fifties, however, soon brought a new era to Chi- 
cago and its hinterland. At first in passenger traffic and then 
in freight as well, the railroad challenged the steamboat. But 
this merely augmented the advantage of Chicago over her 
rivals. The competition between railroad and steamboat, of 
which Chicago received the full benefit, gave her an advan- 
tage in passenger and freight rates which still plays an im- 
portant role in her present competitive position with other 
cities of the Middle-West. Even though the water transport, 
except for bulk commodities, is no longer actually relied 
upon for the carrying on of her (Continued on page 520) 
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HICAGO had reached the point in 1928 where it re- 
3 quired the cooperation of the police department and 
Al Capone to conduct an orderly election. Frank J. 
Loesch, president of the Chicago Crime Commission, 
brought about this coordination of the governors of the 
community. After the disorder in the April primaries of that 
year, he had an interview with Capone and asked him to 
keep his ‘“‘damned Italian hoodlums out of the election this 
coming fall.” Capone said, “I?ll help.” He kept his word. 
Then Loesch asked the chief of detectives ‘‘to take care of the 
Dingbat O’Berta gang of Polacks”’ so as to prevent the kid- 
napping and assaulting of Polish voters that had taken place 
in April. The chief of detectives said that this could be done 
readily by taking ‘‘them out of their beds about four-thirty 
on election morning and locking them up on suspicion.” 
Previously policemen had been assigned to polling places at 
the request of precinct workers. As would be expected, “‘no 
policeman saw or knew or heard anything.’’ Loesch asked 
the police commissioner to distribute the force of five thou- 
sand men in “‘such a way that no policeman would be at a 
precinct where he knew anybody or anybody knew him.” 
Seventy squad cars were assigned to election duty in the 
“hot”’ districts. As a result of these precautions, there was no ° 
violence, no complaint of ballot-box stuffing, no kidnapping. 
It was, said Loesch, “‘the cleanest election held in the City of 
Chicago in forty-five years to my personal knowledge.” 

The world at large has come to regard this kind of story, 
shocking as it is, as typical of Chicago. Even the citizens of 
the second largest city in the United States, if they knew 
about it at all, were beyond viewing the situation with 
alarm. By 1928, they had come to accept their plight, con- 
soling themselves with the slim comfort that anyway things 
were no better, if less publicized, in other large cities of 
America. 

Yet in 1914, American cities had seemed on their way 
toward technically proficient government and administra- - 
tion. The boodlers were being beaten on every hand; there 
was much Bull Moose and Progressive agitation, not a little 
talk of the New Freedom and a widespread atmosphere of 
hope, enthusiasm and animation. The municipal research 
movement had begun to bear fruit, city planning had been 
invented, and cities were experimenting with new-fangled 
devices to insure “good government.” In retrospect, the 
dreams of the city patriots of those days may appear millen- 
nial, but there was a great deal of energy and idealism and 
not an inconsiderable amount of common sense finding 
expression in the popular movements to improve city 
government. 

In Chicago, the first rounds with the spoilsmen had been 
won. The Municipal Voters’ League, under the leadership 
of George E. Cole, William Kent, Walter L. Fisher, George 
C. Sikes and others, had laid the foundations for 
fundamental reforms by repeatedly electing un- 
purchaseable and representative councilmen. So 
successful were they that the Chicago City Coun- 
cil came to be recognized as perhaps the most 
able legislative body in America. 

How then, came Chicago to fall into the 
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doldrums of the last twenty years? A review of the city’s 
career during those decades splits the blame several ways. 

First, that convenient explanation for many adversities, 
the World War. It had a disastrous effect upon local govern- 
ment long before the United States cast its lot with the Allied 
powers. The liberal and reform elements had been able to 
secure adequate publicity through the press for their ideas 
and policies. The affairs of the city council and other local 
governmental bodies had been first-page news. The assassi- 
nation at Sarajevo altered the make-up of Chicago news- 


‘papers. Local affairs were relegated to the inside pages or 


squeezed out entirely. The liberal leaders, no longer able to 
make the front pages, were without a medium for the dis- 
semination of their ideas. 

Nationalistic sentiments and feelings, aroused to a bitter 
pitch by the War, added to the disorganization of an already 
heterogeneous community. Fertile ground was prepared 
among the various groups for unscrupulous demagogic ap- 
peals. Chicago was the “‘sixth German city in the world,” in 
the words of *‘Big Bill’ Thompson. His coolness toward the 
Allied mission to the United States headed by Joffre, Viviani 
and Balfour and his general opposition to American partici- 
pation in the War cemented a large German vote to his ban- 
ner. The Irish were not antagonized by opposition to a 
British cause. The inflamed nationalistic passions and the in- 
tense ““Americanism’’ which came out of the War made it 
possible more readily to win campaigns by the skillful ma- 
nipulation of the electorate through appeals completely ir- 
relevent to municipal affairs. Thompson’s forays against 
King George, his America First and anti-World Court 
crusades were crude but clever appeals to an almost hysteri- 
cal constituency. 


FTER American entrance into the War, the energies of 
civic organizations the country over were diverted to 

war activities. Municipal affairs were neglected. The whole 
movement for the improvement of local government came to 
a standstill. Mass interest in city affairs declined. The ener- 
gies of the most able of the citizenry were drained from the 
city in either official or private capacities. Those who were 
not selling Liberty bonds, serving in the military or naval 
forces or acting as dollar-a-year men were busily engaged in 
making fortunes furnishing the Allied governments with 
supplies. A residue of cynicism, disillusionment and appar- 
ently a lower level of public morality were precipitated by 
the Armistice. Chicago, in common with other cities, suf- 
fered from these nation-wide trends. In addition, the Soviet 
revolution frightened men who had financed reform cam- 
paigns. They became dubious about liberalism and impor- 
tant sources of campaign funds and publicity were cut off. 
With the War came national prohibition, the second great 


Politics, business and crime in unholy alliance set back the 
clock in Chicago, which had had a good government as cities 
go. Repeal, the NRA, a stable population have given it a new 
lease on life and tapped dormant reservoirs of civic energy 
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contributor to Chicago’s downfall. The city had been drip- 
ping wet for decades. ‘“Temperance” had apparently been 
buried by the popular wrath which greeted “‘Old Joe” 
Medill’s efforts to enforce eleven o’clock and Sunday closing 
soon after the great fire of 1871, but the issue had arisen oc- 
casionally to create confusion and cross-currents in municipal 
affairs. In 1907 a carefully drafted city charter had been de- 
feated at the polls largely because of opposition by the 
United Societies engendered by the refusal of a downstate 
legislature to grant home rule on the question of Sunday 
closing of saloons. Single-issue groups, both wet and dry, 
had been willing to turn their strength to the most un- 
mitigated rascal provided he was “right”? on this one ques- 
tion. It was quite clear that a bone-dry solution of the prob- 
lem would not be greeted with acclaim in a city where there 
were merely degrees of wetness. The issue had been not 
whether to abolish saloons but rather at what hour and on 
what day to close them. There was no question in Chicago 
whether the law could or would be enforced. The only point 
at issue was as to who would have the extraordinarily valu- 
able privilege of supplying the alcoholic needs of a thirsty 
populace. 

Bootleggers, brewers, speakeasy proprietors, gang leaders 
entered politics. This was the only way to get the franchise to 
sell liquor and beer in Chicago. True, competing brewers 
and bootleggers could be eliminated by hijacking their 
trucks, by informal street warfare and more carefully staged 
murders. Gangs were wiped out and territory captured by 
these methods, but the gangs with the police on their side 
were certain to win in the long run. The police could furnish 
protection from the law and from business rivals. ‘The most 
convenient way to secure their support was to buy them or 


politicians controlling them. Persons affiliated with the’ 


liquor business, from the chiefs of the gangland militia to the 
owner of the lowliest ‘‘speak,”’ went into politics in various 
ways. Campaign funds, precinct workers, election-day ter- 
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‘Rich, and middle-classes 
have moved to the suburbs in 
greater degree thus draining 
away their votes and thei 
leadership from the affairs of 
the larger community” 


rorists were furnished. 
The liquor organizations, 
together with their affili- 
ated businesses, became 
one of the most powerful 
factions in the ruling 
political combination of 
Chicago. 

Prosperity, that other 
offspring of the War 
which we are now learn- 
ing to regard as a doubt- 
fully blessed state, must 
take its share of the 
blame. The dual effects 
of prosperity contributed 
to the present status of 
the city. On the one 
hand, it created a gen- 
eral indifference toward 
civic affairs among great 
masses; on the other, it aroused an intense desire on the part 
of certain groups to control the government for the purpose 
of furthering their selfish ends. 

Prosperity began with the War. Chicago packing-houses 
were sending shiploads of their products to Europe before 
the American declaration of war. After April 1917 the ener- 
gies of all types of business men were devoted to the success- 
ful prosecution of the War—and the making of money. 
After the post-war slump came the Coolidge orgy of prosper- 
ity. Every maid had a margin account. When there was a 
fortune just around the corner, how could much interest and 
activity in municipal affairs be expected? 
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HE ethics of business during the period was never on a 

high plane. Politics, less hypocritical, was but a dim 
shadow of the practices of business. Many observers mark 
the beginning of the decline of government in Chicago by 
the rise to power of Samuel Insull. ‘‘Insull was more respon- 
sible than any other one man in Chicago’s history for the 
degradation of municipal government to its lowest level of 
corruption and incompetence,” says Donald Richberg. 
Ruthlessness characterized Insull’s drive for the creation of 
his great utilities empire. Beginning in the sphere of electric 
power, he rapidly absorbed competitors and brought the 
city under his control. Then he came to dominate rapid 
transit and gas. By 1919 he had spread out over Illinois. In 
his dealings with politicians and government he was no less 
ruthless than in his relationships with competitors. In the 
nineties, he had had the opportunity to observe the tech- 
niques of operation of Charles Yerkes, the utilities king, who 
then controlled the city. Insull apparently learned much 
from Yerkes—but not enough. ~ 

The big business men, however, do not bear the responsi- 
bility alone. In the days of prosperity the small business 
men, cleaners, dyers, tailors, laundrymen, garage owners 
and others, were anxious to eliminate competition, increase 
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rofits. They accepted the services of the standing armies 
which had been recruited to insure a steady flow of liquor 
nto the city. The ‘‘racket’’ was born. Businesses were “‘or- 
anized.” The “‘legislative’’ bodies of industries issued de- 
crees fixing prices, dividing territory and governing trade 
ractices. In the administration of these “‘laws”’ fines were 
ssessed and other types of punishment meted out. Recal- 
itrant members of the industry were brought into line by 
hreats, intimidation, bombs, strikes and now and then a 
nurder. Many business men were not unwilling to accept 
he services of the ““educational committees” furnished as a 
ort of sideline by the liquor gangs. Prices could be raised; 
Sprofits became greater. But the situation soon got out of 
Shand. More than ninety necessary economic activities fell 
Sunder the sway of the racketeers, according to the IlIlinois 
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Jrackets, there came to be extortion under the banner of 
Sdummy ‘“‘business associations.” 

) Activities of this sort could not be carried on systematically 
} without “protection.” When a tire was ice-picked to stimu- 
Slate the business of garages, the policeman had to be con- 
Hveniently around the corner. Plate-glass windows could 
Hhardly be smashed in wholesale fashion without some co- 
operation from the police. Bombings, frequent murders, 
intimidation, violence could not reign without “‘protection”’ 
) from the police and the state’s attorney’s office. The business 
man, big and little, found himself allied with the bootleggers 
and gangsters. The nether worlds, upper- and under-, 
became bedfellows. 

The composition of the ruling powers of Chicago was sym- 
bolized by the personnel of Big Bill Thompson’s cabinet dur- 
ing his last term as mayor (1927-31.) One of his chief 
advisers was Corporation Counsel Samuel Ettelson, a former 
Insull attorney, later alienated from the dethroned utilities 
magnate. On the other side was City Sealer Daniel Serri- 
tella, generally reputed to have been Capone’s representa- 
tive in the city administration. The Democrats were not left 
out in the cold, if the recently published testimony of the late 
Moe Rosenberg, one of the most powerful men in the Cer- 
/mak machine, is to be believed. In brief, his. story was that 
the utilities took care of him by giving him their junk 
cheaply. He, in turn, took care of some of the Democratic 


Local Governments in the Metropolitan Region 
of Chicago! 


Number in the 
Chicago Region ® 


Type of Governmental Unit 


Counties 
Townships 
School districts 


Sanitary districts 

Drainage districts 

Mosquito Abatement districts 
Health districts 


1 Adapted from Merriam, Parratt, and Lepawsky, The Government of the 
Metropolitan Region of Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1933. 

2 The Chicago Region is defined as the territory within a radius of fifty 
miles of State and Madison Streets in Chicago. 

3The number of park districts will be reduced by twenty-one, if the 
recent referendum creating a single park authority for Chicago is upheld 
by the courts. 
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Association for Criminal Justice. In addition to “‘legitimate’’, 
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officeholders and politicians to the tune of over $400,000 
during 1929 and 1930. 

Another tremendous factor in the breakdown of Chicago’s 
municipal government is the growth of the suburbs, effec- 
tively removing from the politics of the city many of the 
more able citizens. It has facilitated the formation of power 
combinations such as those described. Although no intensive 
analyses of outward migration from the city are available, it 
is quite apparent that this movement has not drawn in uni- 
form degree from all classes of the city. The rich, the middle- 
classes have moved to the suburbs in greater degree, thus 
draining away their votes and their leadership from the af- 
fairs of the larger community. This trend promises to con- 
tinue. The suburbs are growing at a much higher rate than 
the inner city. During the decade, 1920-30, the population 
of the City of Chicago increased by 25 percent; that of Cook 
County outside Chicago, by 72 percent. For every five votes 
in the city there is one in the county outside. In 1900 the 
ratio was thirteen to one. 


Pee migration to the suburbs has multiplied immeasur- 
ably the difficulties of dealing with governmental prob- 
lems affecting the entire metropolitan community. Within 
fifty miles of the intersection of State and Madison Streets in 
Chicago’s loop are 1642 local governments. In Cook County 
alone there are 419. In the metropolitan area encompassed 
by the fifty-mile radius are 204 cities; in Cook County, 89. 
The city has spilled over into fifteen counties, three states. 
It is futile to expect intelligent and effective handling of prob- 
lems common to the metropolitan community by this jum- 
bled and disunited governmental mechanism. How can an 
area with hundreds of independent police agencies cope 
with the problem of crime when criminals roam at will over 
municipal boundaries? How can planning, zoning, water 
supply, public welfare or any other problem of the metro- 
politan community be handled effectively with a govern- 
mental set-up of this character? 

The loss of leaders and a substantial group usually willing 
to aid in the improvement of the government of the city has 
been the most important effect of the movement toward the 
suburbs so far as the mother city is concerned. The move- 
ment toward the outskirts was at first merely the natural 
growth of the city. Until 1900 the city kept pace with the 
outward expansion by annexation, but since then relatively 
little territory has been added. As a result, the suburban 
cities have become parasitical, dormitory cities. Their citi- 
zens work in and take their livelihood from the larger city. 
Civic cowards, with notable exceptions, they are afraid to 
cast their political lot with the larger community of which 
they are a part. Small-town mentalities in some respects, 
they lack the imagination to grasp the possibilities of the 
better life in the greater metropolitan community. Selfish, 
they remain outside the city to take advantage of lower tax 
rates, refusing to bear their fair share of the expense of main- 
taining governmental services for the metropolitan com- 
munity. They waste their time on the affairs of petty 
municipalities unworthy of their talents. With the complete 
confidence of their constituencies, officials of these cities resist 
annexation or consolidation in order to preserve their vested 
interest in office. When financial difficulties beset the larger 
city, business and banking leaders, suburban dwellers, form 
committees and demand retrenchment and economy with 
the civic spirit and broad outlook of alien landlords and 
nonresident taxpayers. 

In 1914, by the creation of the State Utilities Commission, 
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the city had been deprived of the issue around which all the 
liberal forces had combined. This effectively removed from 
municipal politics the question of utility regulation, about 
the only common ground on which the populace had been 
able to meet. It had been the issue on which the Municipal 
Voters’ League had purged the City Council and the issue 
which the younger Harrison had utilized to maintain power 
and a fairly good government as cities go. By the creation of 
the State Commission, the City Council was emasculated 
and its proceedings lost interest and dramatic flavor; in the 
public eye it became a contemptible body, spending its time 
granting permits for sidewalk cuts and approving applica- 
tions to hold tag-days. But to control the state and its Utili- 
ties Commission it was necessary to control the politics of the 
city, and business leaders, notably Insull, contributed heavy- 
ily to the campaign funds of both political organizations. 
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ND what of the politicians? Should not they bear the 
blame? In part, yes, but the city has had about the sort 
of government that the most powerful combinations of big 
and little men wanted. The task of the grafters and corrup- 
tionists, however, was ‘simplified by the factors sketched 
here. The War left inflamed sentiments making feasible the 
control of large groups by irrelevant appeals. Other groups 
not sufficiently sophisticated politically to distinguish be- 
tween words and deeds sold their birthright for a mess of 
patronage. Prohibition created powerful allies, important 
sources of campaign funds. Prosperity diverted popular at- 
tention from government, drew to the support of the machine 
privilege-seekers. The movement to the suburbs decimated 
the ranks of civic leaders, independent voters. The politi- 
cians threw into the balance the power which comes from 
thousands of political jobs, the manipulation of public con- 
tracts, a thoroughly corrupt system of taxation, and the 
innumerable perquisites of office. 

Despite this sordid picture, substantial counter-develop- 
ments have been quietly occurring. Progress has been made 
in the fight against crime. The Chicago Regional Planning 
Association has labored diligently to evolve order from the 
chaos of the multitudinous governmental units of the metro- 
politan area. There has been a remarkable increase in the 
proportion of children attending the secondary schools, 
which may have its effect. Research into the problems of the 
metropolitan community is continuously being carried on 
by both public and private agencies. 

In the battle against crime, the Chicago Crime Commis- 
sion under the leadership of the venerable Loesch has main- 
tained a continuous detailed review and criticism of the 
work of the courts and- other law-enforcing agencies. The 
Illinois Association for Criminal Justice in 1929 issued its 
monumental report, the Illinois Crime Survey, which has 
not been without some influence. More recently the federal 
government, through income-tax evasion suits, has aided by 
removing from the scene a few gangsters and politicians. 
The Citizens’ Police Committee has financed and directed a 
survey and reorganization of the police department. Under- 
neath the froth and foam of lists of “public enemies’ and 
exaggerated official pronouncements, some effective work is 
being done. 

A development which may or may not be of great signifi- 
cance in the near future is the rapidly increasing proportion 


of the children of the city who continue their education . 


through the secondary schools. The “holding power” of the 
highschools, as the educators say, has increased tremen- 
dously. From 1920 to 1930 the proportion of 14- and 
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15-year-old children in school increased by almost one third 
while the proportion of those 16 and 17 years of age attend 
ing school almost doubled. The relevant data are shown it 
the table below. One cannot say with any warrant of scien 
tific certainty what the effect of this trend will be on publi 
affairs, but the trend is there and must be considered. 


Growth of School Attendance in Chicago, 1920-30 


Percentage of grou; 
attending school 


Age group 1920 193 
7 to 13 years inclusive 93.9 978 
74 and 15 years 72.6 94. 
76 and 17 years 29.7 57 
18 to 20 years inclusive 9.8 18.; 


In various matters of metropolitan concern the Chicagc 
Regional Planning Association has attempted to coordinate 
the activities of the hundreds of governments of the metro 
politan area. In addition to conducting studies basic for the 
formulation of a regional plan, it has worked energetically 
for the adoption of its ideas. It has aided Cook County, the 
State of Illinois and other governmental units in the prepara: 
tion of plans for highways in the region. It has recommendec 
uniformity in municipal traffic ordinances. It has interestec 
itself in stimulating the acquisition of park and playgrounc 
areas by local authorities. It has attempted to secure coor. 
dination in the zoning ordinances of the region, and in @ 
variety of ways it has performed useful functions. 


OMPLEMENTARY to the work of the Planning Asso- 
ciation has been the series of studies carried on under the 
direction of the Social Science Research Committee of the 
University of Chicago. Basic research in the populatior 
trends and geography of the metropolitan area has been con: 
ducted in cooperation with the Planning Association. Field 
examinations have been made of the actual operation of the 
governments of the metropolitan region in health, water 
supply, police, judicial administration, governmental re- 
porting. Proposals for alternative governmental devices 
more appropriate for coping with metropolitan problem: 
have eventuated from these inquiries, notably in the 19332 
report by Charles E. Merriam, Spencer D. Parratt and Al. 
bert Lepawsky, The Government of the Metropolitan 
Region of Chicago. Northwestern University has sponsored 
research in local governmental problems, particularly in 
taxation by Prof. Herbert D. Simpson and his assistants. 
Although carried on under unofficial auspices, these re- 
searches have had some effect already in official circles and 
have laid the groundwork of fact for further action. In 1931, 
the Illinois Commission on Taxation and Expenditures, an 
official body, employed Griffenhagen & Associates to pre- 
pare a plan for the reorganization of local government in the 
Chicago-Cook County metropolitan area. The agitation for 
governmental simplification is beginning to produce fruit. 
In April 1934 the voters approved by an overwhelming ma- 
jority a proposal to consolidate the twenty-two independent 
park governments in the City of Chicago. 

What of the future of the city? What of the city and the 
New Deal? In addition to the matters already mentioned, 
various other trends must be weighed. The national immi- 
gration policy promises to bring about a more stable, and 
with the passage of time a more highly assimilated or newly 
blended, population freeing municipal politics from em- 
barrassing cross-currents. The repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment tolled the death knell for the moment at least of 
large-scale organized crime which (Continued on page 526) 
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CORRUPT AND DIS CONTENTED? 


BY MILTON S. MAYER 


The Setting 


SUPPOSE the sociologists, in whose unaccustomed com- 

pany I find myself writing, will have no trouble proving 

that Chicago is not the worst city in the world. But 
though they tote up enough statistics to choke a Loch Ness 
monster they will have a hard time proving it to the people 
who read the newspapers, or to the people who write them. 

Chicago’s unique reputation for wickedness is justified. 
With a correlation of the factors that marked its rise from 
the mud of a Potawatami trading-post, it is hard to see 
how “‘the gun city” could have been anything else. It is a 
conglomeration of incompatible national groups. Because of 
its fantastically rapid growth and frequent redistribution of 
neighborhoods, the infiltration of immigrant groups has not 
been orderly, and a single city block houses, more often than 
not, families representing from four to six nationalities, 
natural enemies who are too close to each other’s throats for 
anyone’s good. 

In Europe, the proximity of divergent traditions and tem- 
peraments breeds war. In Chicago it breeds crime. In 
Europe it breeds armies. In Chicago it breeds gangs. 

Gangsters were boys once—boy gangsters. The sworn 
enemy of the boy gangsters is the cop. His watchfulness 
develops their cunning. Because they are hungry, or because 
they have no instinct not to, they steal food from wagons and 
carts and stores. Because their homes are cold they steal coal 
from yards or cars or basements. It is all pretty easy—and it 
is not easy for them to see that it is wrong. 

As young men, still banded together, loosely in gangs or 
formally in ‘‘clubs,” they have their girls to woo. Some of 
them—fifteen years ago it was only the hardiest—steal 
automobiles. Some become burglars or stick-up men. Some 
become thieves, pickpockets, touts. Some become pimps. 
They find themselves, then, on the periphery of three glit- 
tering worlds—organized gambling, organized prostitution 
and, until a year ago, organized bootlegging. 

They do not have to be smart to realize that these three 
fields are organized—that is, that there is something more to 
them than simply setting up a joint or brewing beer. Long 
before they came of age they had learned that the cop on the 
beat, who bullied them and whacked them by day, was ‘‘on 
the take” by night. As they got a little closer than the 
periphery, they learned that the cop was simply obeying 
orders—that he was getting only the crumbs of the “‘take.”’ 
If they got very close, they might have observed an erstwhile 
mayor going unostentatiously to “headquarters” at the 
Lexington Hotel to talk things over with Alphonse Capone. 

There are other 
stitches to be cro- 
cheted into the pic- 
ture of Chicago. Out- 
growing itself every 
five or ten years for 
the past century, it 
has been the most 
persistent boom town 
in history, the mecca 


Crime and gangsters come out of Chicago's polyglot tenements 
as naturally as war and armies out of the crowded countries of 
Europe. To the outside world they have been the chief Chicago: 
news for years. But repeal, “Emancipation” of women, NRA 
have taken from gangsters and racketeers their most prof- 
itable fields. If Chicago grows discontented—then watch out! 


of all the predatory types of humanity that “boom town” 
implies. Its good people have been too busy grubbing and 
buying and selling and building and demolishing and moy- 
ing and expanding—too busy to think, too busy for anything 
but individual industry and collective display. Money for 
churches and schools and charity—what else could a city 
ask of its busy citizens? 

So Chicago grew, paying its way, and paying plenty. It 
was—and is—like a movie set; gorgeous from “‘out front.” 
But it grew with a hundred cancers at the core, and it never 
suspected that money, torrents of big-hearted, easy-come 
money, wouldn’t take care of everything. And, of course, 
Chicago rotted. 


The Old Days 


RGANIZED crime in Chicago goes back not to pro- 
hibition, but to the first days of the twentieth century. 
Politics was no sweeter smelling between 1900 and 1920 than 
it was between 1920 and 1930. Graft was cheaper all the way 
down the line, but life was simpler. There was no gang 
murder, and for three reasons: The booze traffic had not 
been born, with profits on a scale that made murder worth 
while; gambling and women-peddling each had a single 
overlord whose rule was disputed, or avoided, only by 
independent operators; the World War had not yet been, to 
drive a generation crazy and remind men that murder was a 
seemly pursuit. 

During the first decade of the century, industry began 
closing in on the city’s No. 1 residential section—the South 
Side, just outside the business district. The Armours, the 
Pullmans and the Palmers moved away, trailed by the rest of 
the aristocracy, and behind them were left quiet streets and 
empty mansions. On three sides—the lake was the fourth— 
the megalopolis pressed down. One by one the empty 
mansions became palaces of Phallus. They were strategically 
located. They were decorous, outside as well as in. The 
Everleigh Club, Shaw’s, the Arena Hotel, a dozen others, 
had no exterior crudities, no red lights, to distinguish them. 
Esthetically, they were the pride of the city and the talk of 
the world. In a few years the district had become the Park 
Avenue of Chicago’s sin. The commoner joints, which had 
occupied the very edge of downtown since the °93 fair, 
moved out to the fringe of the new district and clustered 
around Twenty-second Street—the “Levee.” 

The evangelists—real and phony—cried out at the shame 
of it. William T. Stead wrote his paper-covered If Christ 
Came to Chicago, and the picture of the evil city, the fate of 
the farm girls under 
the arclights, went 
abroad to the world. 
The futile abuse of 
sin was at white heat 
when Mayor Harri- 
son ran across a de- 
scriptive pamphlet 
telling visitors there 
were two things in 
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_ Chicago no stranger could afford to miss—the stockyards 
_ and the Everleigh Club. 

The Everleigh Club was raided and closed. Minnie and 
Ada Everleigh retired to a respectable suburb to spend the 
rest of their days in genteel comfort. Minnie later testified 
_ that she had given officials—including policemen—more 
' than $100,000 in her time. She testified, too, that she con- 
_ tributed $3000 to a fund collected by Michael (‘‘Hinky 
_ Dink”) Kenna and John (“‘Bathhouse John’’) Coughlin, the 
- two aldermen of the first ward, and that the fund was used to 
| defeat a bill in the legislature forbidding the sale of liquor in 
brothels. 

The mayor closed a few other notorious dives, all of them 
over the protest of his police commissioner. That was 1911. 
Harrison’s action spurred the evangelists to new heights, and 
_ the Republican state’s attorney, not to be outdone by a 
_ Democratic mayor, staged a raid on the whole Levee early 
- in October 1912. The Chicago Fire was not in it with that 
| historic night. Scores of detectives poured into the district, 
_ and hundreds of painted beauties were loaded into the 
patrol wagons and carried away. It was the first time in 
| America a red light district had been closed. It was a great 
_ twelve-hour victory for reform. But what was to be done 
with the bawds? They were turned loose the next afternoon, 
and by prearrangement with the whoremongers of the 
district, they reeled out into the streets and made for the 
residential neighborhoods, where they rang every respect- 
able bell and asked for lodging. 

Six months later the Levee was operating again. 

The raid on the Levee brought before Chicago the name 
of the Levee’s king—James (“Big Jim”) Colisimo. From 
1912 until 1920, when he was murdered, “Big Jim’? was the 
undisputed overlord of the Levee. His cabaret, in the heart 
of his domain, was a premier attraction to young and in- 
nocent Chicagoans, and mothers in the Hyde Park district 
were horrified to learn that other mothers’ young men had 
taken their daughters to Colisimo’s the night before. 

Colisimo’s murder was attributed to Italians who had a 
personal grudge against him. His magnificent funeral was 
attended by almost every judge in Chicago. It was attended 
also by John Torrio and Alphonse Capone. 

Little Johnny Torrio succeeded the profligate Colisimo 
and welded together the gang that passed into the hands of 
Capone four years later. The smooth, cold, business-man 
Torrio had come to Chicago from the Five Points Gang of 
New York. He had brought on the big, inhuman Capone as a 
bodyguard. : 

While Torrio was consolidating vice and bootlegging and 
buying wholesale immunity never before or since duplicated, 
gambling went on, as it had done since 1900, under the rule 
of the boss coeval with Colisimo—Mont Tennes. 

In 1907 Tennes had decided to extend his power, pre- 
viously limited to the South Side, to the other sections of the 
city, where other and smaller czars held forth. He intro- 
duced bombing into the pursuit of illicit enterprises. Bombs, 
generally of “warning” strength, unlike those used by the 
Italians in their “black hand” operations, persuaded gam- 
bling-joint operators to buy Tennes’ service. With the 
service went ‘protection.’ The service and protection began 
at from $50 to $100 a month. Tennes’ income came close to 
a million a year. 

Operators of syndicates in other parts of Chicago never 
wholly capitulated to Tennes. But Tennes was a shade 
whiter than the gangsters of a later day; he stopped at 
murder. And why not? His books revealed that his wire 
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service in New York brought in $3000 a month, in San 
Francisco $1800, in St. Louis $1000, in Albany $1000, in 
Louisville $750, and so on. 

He retired in 1925. No one knows, but “‘they say” he was 
forced-out by Capone in a more or less gentlemanly way. He 
was an old man. For twenty years mayors and police chiefs 
had promised their constituents they would ‘“‘get Mont 
Tennes.” Today his summer-home at Eagle River, Wis., ad- 
joins the summer-house of Mayor Edward J. Kelley of 
Chicago. 


Precedent 


HE gangster’s none-too-plaintive plea that “‘everybody’s 

doing it” may not have been a convincing argument in 
1924, but in 1934 it has a biting significance. ‘‘Everybody,” 
it was always understood, included the police and the 
politicians. But when Chicago apprehended that not only 
the Capones, but the Insulls were up and doing, and that ona 
scale that made the Capones look like petty offenders, 
Chicago began wondering just which kind was the worse 
menace to society. 

Some age-old truisms, overlooked in the nutty days of 
extra dividends and five-dollar shirts, entered the city’s 
mass mind. The same thing was happening all over America, 
but, as usual, nowhere so violently as in Chicago. The 
citizenry learned that where the gangster buys immunity 
from the police and the ward politicians, the captain of in- 
dustry and finance buys immunity from mayors, legislatures 
and US senators. The citizenry learned that the gangster’s 
Robin Hood generosity and the ward-boss’s Christmas 
baskets and the power-king’s opera house are all manifesta- 
tions of the same motive—to give enough back to keep the 
herd quiet and to feel, naively, like philanthropists. 

Chicago learned that the whole structure was as much of a 
lie as the gangster part of it, that the difference between the 
gun and the stock certificate was one of degree. Why was 
Insull a Chicagoan? For the same reason, by any chance, 
that Capone was a Chicagoan? Was it Chicago’s fault? Was 
Chicago bad at the bottom? Or was it just a city that didn’t 
have time to care? 

Chicago has never asked for anything better than it got. 
Chicago has never bothered to audit its accounts, to inquire, 
for instance, even in the pit of a depression, how paving and 
lighting and sewerage contracts were let; or how many men 
a payroll required; or why a $7,500,000 Criminal Courts 
Building was located in the inaccessible heart of Tony 
Cermak’s home ward several miles from the center of the 
city; or what happened to a $60 million fund collected from 
streetcar riders to serve as the basis of a subway fund; or 
how Democratic Boss Moe Rosenberg’s junkyard happened 
to get 90 percent of all the utilities companies’ business; or 
how Moe happened to contribute $500,000 in two years to 
the campaign funds of mayors and aldermen and legislators. 

Chicago assumed, like every old-line city, that its politi- 


- clans were dirty. It knew, of course, that its criminals were 


dirty. But by the time it got around to wondering if the 
politicians and the criminals were dirty together the keys to 
the solution had been thrown away. 


The “Unholy Alliance” 


NLY three incidents in all of Chicago’s bloody wars of 

the prohibition era brought the relationship between 

the gun-gangsters and the politician-gangsters within sight 
of the surface. 

1. On April 27, 1926, William H. McSwiggin, 26-year-old 
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assistant state’s attorney of Cook County, was machine- 
gunned either in or in front of (a coroner’s jury and six 
grand juries failed to establish which) a saloon in Cicero. 
Murdered with him were two members of the O’Donnell 
gang. The O’Donnells were disputing the control of Cicero 
with the Capone gang. 

The gang murder of a prosecutor appalled the city. In the 
preceding four years more than 250 murders had been 
ascribed to the booze war among Chicago’s gangs. Chicago’s 
attitude, and a typical Chicago attitude, had been: ‘‘Let the 
gangsters kill the gangsters.” But here was something new 
and awful. The gangsters had declared war on the state. 

Had they? In the ensuing six months Chicago asked, and 
the world asked, Who killed McSwiggin? The murder was 
never solved. But the revelations of those six months dirtied 
McSwiggin’s name and brought home to Chicago the con- 
viction that there was an unseen hand in the rule of the city, 
and an unheard voice. Capone, generally suspected, openly 
accused, moved gracefully out of the city; returning, after 
the ‘“‘heat”’ had subsided, to surrender himself to the police. 
“Scarface Al” didn’t have long to wait before the state ad- 
mitted that it had no legal proof of his guilt, and he was 
released with a police escort. McSwiggin’s father, a police 
sergeant, one of many figures in the case who claimed at dif- 
ferent times to know who killed McSwiggin, saw Capone 
walk away. 

Back in his diggings, the “‘big boy” granted an interview to 
the press: “‘Of course I didn’t kill him. Why should I? I liked 
the kid. Only the day before he got killed he was up to my 
place and when he went home I gave him a bottle of Scotch 
for his old man. I pard McSwiggin and I paid him plenty, and I 
got what I was paying for.” 

Was Capone telling the truth? The only answer was the 
desperate effort of State’s Attorney Crowe to block a special 
investigation. ‘he customary group of prominent citizens, 
headed by the president of the Union League Club, de- 
manded the special investigation. “I have nothing against 
Mr. Crowe personally,” said the president of the Union 
League Club, ‘‘but obviously he is unfit to go into the 
‘beer racket’ because it is mixed up all down the line with 
politics. . . . He is the directing head of a faction organized 
for politics, and politics only. Therefore, the citizens cannot 
expect Mr. Crowe to prosecute the kind of an investigation 
this city requires.”” Mr. Crowe replied that the people of 
Cook County did not intend to delegate the state’s attorney’s 
powers to “self-appointed investigators.” He asked the 
attorney-general of the state to direct the grand jury in- 
vestigation, thereby frustrating the movement for a special 
investigation and a special investigator. 

The attorney-general’s investigation did not solve the 
McSwiggin murder. It uncovered a “‘parole syndicate,” 
which diverted the public’s attention from the McSwiggin 
murder. Ending its work, it presented a report on the 
McSwiggin murder: ‘‘A conspiracy of silence among gang- 
sters. . . . Itiscleartous . . . that the prosecutors and the 
police have a most difficult task. . . . We find no evidence 
for the whispered criticism leveled against McSwiggin or the 
state’s attorney’s office. . . . Notwithstanding every effort 
has been made to solve the murder. . . .” 

Five more grand juries ‘“‘made every effort’’ to solve the 
murder, and didn’t. The fifth grand jury never met from the 


day it was sworn in. The McSwiggin case “‘blew over.” But . 


Chicago had a funny feeling—the same funny feeling it had 
the day six years later that Samuel Insull resigned as receiver 
for the Middle-West Utilities Company. 
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2. On June 9, 1930, Alfred (“Jake”) Lingle, veteran crime 
reporter of The Chicago Tribune, was murdered as he 
walked through a downtown subway passage to take a 
suburban train to a race track. The reverberations recalled 
the first days of the McSwiggin case. “‘Let the gangsters kill 
the gangsters.” But here again was something new and 
awful. The gangsters had declared war on the press. The 
following day the Tribune offered $25,000 reward for the 
capture and conviction of Lingle’s slayer. Hearst’s Herald 
and Examiner, The Tribune’s competitor, offered another 
$25,000. Chicago was appalled again. 

It was only a matter of days before Martyr Lingle was 
revealed as a racketeer. On a salary of $65 a week, he hada 
yearly income of $60,000. His joint stock account with Chief 
of Police Russell was uncovered. Russell resigned. The 
motive for Lingle’s murder came next. 

On the strength of his association with Russell, Lingle 
had been taking a ‘‘cut” in the profits of gambling-houses 
operated by the North Side gang headed by George (“‘Bugs’’) 
Moran, Jack Zuta and Joe Aiello. Seven members of this 
gang had fallen in the historic “St. Valentine’s Day massa- 
cre’ of 1929 ascribed to Capone. Capone was not in- 
volved in the Lingle affair, however; it was a ‘‘home job.” 
Zuta, millionaire woman-peddler and business manager of 
the Moran gang, had refused Lingle his “‘cut’”’ on the profits 
of a certain joint, and Lingle had made the mistake of 
resenting this treatment by having Russell “‘pull’’ another 
Moran joint. Zuta’s answer was a bullet in Lingle’s head. 

Zuta was taken into custody. Word went out that he had 
“‘squealed.”’ He was fired on as he rode through the Loop in 
a police car. A month later he was assassinated in southern 
Wisconsin—the hideout country of Chicago’s gangsters. 
His meticulously ordered accounts revealed loans to police- 
men, legislatures and judges; but nothing ever came of that— 
it was too hot even for political ammunition. 

Lingle’s private life was a Roman holiday for The Tribune’s 
enemies, which included all the other Chicago newspapers. 
Rewards, martyrs and the gangsters’ attack on the press 
were all forgotten. The subsequent newspaper war—The 
Tribune fighting with its back to the wall—overshadowed 
the Lingle case. The intimacy of other newspapermen with 
gangsters was first intimated, then openly asserted. 

Again, as in the McSwiggin case, prominent citizens de- 
manded a special investigation and a special investigator. 
Over the protest of the other newspapers, The Tribune 
asked State’s Attorney Swanson to appoint The Tribune 
lawyer special state’s attorney to investigate the case. No 
other investigation was ever conducted. A year later a St. 
Louis gunman was convicted of Lingle’s murder and given 
the minimum sentence of fourteen years. Seven state wit- 
nesses were positive he was the killer, seven defense witnesses 
were positive he was not the killer. 

The Lingle case “blew over.”’ But Chicago had a funny 
feclino=mra: 


3. December 19, 1932, Frank (‘The Enforcer’) Nitti, 
Capone’s cousin and business manager of the Capone gang, 
was shot three times in the neck and chest by Detective 
Sergeant Harry Lang in a “raid” on Nitti’s headquarters in 
a downtown office building. 

Chicago was not appalled this time. A policeman had shot 
a gangster, and that, to be sure, was unusual. But something 
happened that was not on the schedule. The gangster lived, 
and Chicago was led to the very desk of Anton J. Cermak in 
its suspicion of an alliance between politics and crime. Had 
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Cermak been found at his desk. . . . But dead by a bullet 
intended for Franklin Roosevelt, “Our Martyred Mayor” 
could neither be asked nor forced to talk. 

Lang and the two policemen who accompanied him on 
the raid belonged to Cermak’s personal police detail. After 
Cermak was dead, they admitted he had ordered the raid 
for the purpose of arresting Louis (‘Little New York’’) 
Campagnia, one of Capone’s imported gunmen. The mayor, 
according to one of the three policemen, ‘‘told us of a plot 
that had been made to kill him, because he had planned to 
stop all gangster operations during the fair.’ (Of interest to 
the reader may be the phrase, “‘during the fair.’?) ‘The 
mayor said that ‘Little New York’ had been imported by the 
Capone syndicate to Chicago to kill him.” 

“Ten-Per-Cent Tony’s” alleged reason for the alleged 
raid might have been credible in a pinch, had not Lang 
accused the “‘dying” gangster of shooting him in the finger 
during the melee. On the basis of Lang’s accusation the 
many-lived gangster was put on trial after his recovery. In 
wild succession, one of Lang’s companions in the raid testi- 
fied that the gangster was unarmed and ‘“‘Lang must have 
shot himself;” the gangster testified that neither he nor his 
companions had been armed at the time, and Lang refused 
to testify against the gangster. Lang said he was “‘mistaken”’ 
about Nitti and didn’t really know who shot him. Nitti was 
acquitted. Lang was arrested for perjury and indicted for 
shooting the gangster. 


OW Chicago was appalled. The mayor’s personal body- 
guard indicted for shooting a gangster! And the gangster 
unarmed and unresisting! Chicago did not know much, but 
it knew that something was dirty. When the third policeman 
on the raid said he had heard that Lang had been offered 
$15,000 to kill Nitti, and that the offer came from Ted New- 
berry, Chicago had that funny feeling again. Newberry, 
Moran’s successor as North Side gang chief, had long been 
linked with Cermak in rumors. Newberry had often ex- 
pressed the determination to ‘‘put the ‘Greaseballs’ [Ca- 
pone’s gang] out of business.’ Shortly after the Nitti shooting 
Newberry was “taken for a ride.” 

Aside from referring to it (to this day) as “‘the strangest 
case in the history of Chicago crime,” the newspapers asked 
no impertinent questions, such as, ‘Why did Mayor Cer- 
mak’s personal bodyguard shoot Ted Newberry’s enemy?” 
But Chicago asked itself the question—at least as much of 
Chicago as was able to follow the maze of the mystery. And 
Chicago thought the question would be answered when 
Lang threatened that if he was brought to trial he would 
“blow the lid off Chicago politics’ and ‘‘tell enough to 
wreck the Democratic Party.” 

Still hesitating to accuse Cermak in print because of the 
maudlin grief of most of their readers over the recent 
“martyrdom” of the mayor, the newspapers demanded that 
Lang carry out his threat to ‘‘blow the lid off.” After a series 
of delays, Lang was brought to trial. It was ‘“‘pretty dark in 
the room” where the raid occurred, Lang testified, and he 
didn’t know who was armed and who wasn’t, but “I saw a 
struggle” and “‘fired in self-defense.” ‘‘I didn’t shoot myself 
but I don’t know who shot me.” Lang’s fellow-officer, who 
had said that “‘Lang must have shot himself,” testified that 
Lang did shoot himself, ostensibly to make the shooting of 
the gangster look “right.” 

The detective was found guilty of assaulting the gangster 
with a deadly weapon. He was dismissed from the police 
force. 
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The detective’s threat to “‘blow the lid off Chicago poli- 
tics” had not been called. His high-priced attorneys asked 
the judge for a retrial of their wounded-in-the-finger client, 
and the judge granted it. Months later State’s Attorney 
Courtney, one of the bosses of the late Cermak’s political 
machine, had the assault charge against Lang “‘stricken 
with leave to reinstate.” The perjury charge is still ‘“‘pend- 
ing.” For all practical purposes, the Nitti case has ‘blown 
over.” 

It didn’t take long for Chicago to forget the McSwiggin 
case, or the Lingle case, or the Nitti case, or any other case in 
which the authorities might have been involved in more 
ways than one. As a matter of fact, it didn’t take long for 
Chicago to forget anything. 


The Rackets 


ae history of Chicago’s booze wars needs no recapitula- 
tion. Who fell—six or seven hundred, including a hundred 
policemen—and who did not, doesn’t matter. No gang mur- 
der has ever been solved. The “‘racket’’ cost Chicago $100 
million a year. But Chicago could spare it. Only two or three 
respectable citizens were included in all those six or seven 
hundred; the streets of Chicago were as safe, actually, as 
those of Rasmussen’s Corners, Arkansas, or New York City, 
New York. 

The booze wars had brought forth an illicit capitalistic 
system—syndicates and mergers and board chairmen and 
all the rest. With repeal of prohibition what was to become of 
the system with its principal source of revenue gone? What, 
in particular, was to become of the system’s “‘police’’— the 
gorillas who did the killing, whose efficiency was infinitely 
superior to that of the other capitalistic system’s police? 

Depression, reducing the profits with which the illicit 
capitalists maintained their mercenaries, forced the gangs to 
enter a new field—the domination of legitimate business. 
Even before they were pressed for funds, the gangsters de- 
cided that if they could police—and thereby control— 
unlawful enterprises, they could also police and control 
lawful enterprises. 

Racketeering—the domination of legitimate business— 
recruited the same personnel, or what was left of it, that 
figured in the booze wars, with the addition of two important 
elements: the labor leader and the employer. Both wel- 
comed the racketeer, even solicited him, in the beginning. 
He appeared as ‘‘business agent’’ for the union, as “‘special 
police” for the employers’ associations. As long as he served 
the purpose of each group—intimidating, slugging, bomb- 
ing, killing, to raise wages (in behalf of the laborer) or to 
raise profits (in behalf of the employer) he was an indispen- 
sable asset in their warfare. No one called him a racketeer. 
When he became cognizant of his indispensability and acted 
accordingly, he became a racketeer. 

Even before the economic panic began in 1929, the gang- 
sters had ‘‘moved in” on several of the weakest unions and 
had “organized”? several trades composed of small mer- 
chants, such as cleaning and dyeing. When they tried to 
take over powerful unions and trade associations, these 
groups, sharing all Chicago’s contempt for the law-enforce- 
ment agencies, went to rival gang chiefs and hired “‘protec- 
tion.” In one notable instance an independent operator 
voluntarily took into partnership Chicago’s No. 1 gang chief 
to protect him against a racketeer-controlled trade associa- 
tion. The Master Cleaners and Dyers Association had re- 
tained a crew of cheap hoodlums to (Continued on page 527) 
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The workers united to regain their ancient dignity and a new independence 
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The cooperation of industry, government and labor is required to preserve the present social order 


Dynamite is introduced into social conflict. The Haymarket riot, drawn from sketches and photographs for Harpers Weekly 


CHICAGO, HOT-SPOT OF AMERICAN LABOR 


BY CARROLL BINDER 


ONFORMITY is not a fetish in Chicago. Side by side 
there exist some of the most thoroughly unionized 
and the most uncompromisingly anti-union industries 

to be found anywhere. There are enlightened employers 
who study how to share their profits with employes and 
hardfisted exploiters who grind down their workers. There 
are trade-union leaders of scrupulous honesty and labor 
buccaneers who command princely incomes by free use of 
the gun. Here was started one of the pioneer labor banks— 
incidentally one of the few surviving—as well as the labor 
bomb. Here was started one of the most advanced ex- 
periments in union-employer collaboration as well as labor 
slugging on a grand scale. Here are employers who col- 
laborate with unions to organize competing factories and 
employers who subscribe heavily to prevent other em- 
ployers from entering into agreements with the unions. 
Here are unions which must transact business in a fortress 
defended by machine guns as well as unions which treat 
their members to symphony concerts and gymnasiums. 

The swiftly grow- 
ing city on the prai- 
ries attracted the 
most idealistic lead- 
ers of the masses as 
well as the most ag- 
gressive entrepre- 
neurs. While one 
set of Chicagoans 


In its strikes, its fighting temper, its support of radical causes, 
its use of gangsters, the past of Chicago labor has been. 
sensational. Its present, with hard times and aging leaders, 
is chastened. Its future is bound to be adventurous, says 
Mr. Binder who has followed it for 20 years as a reporter 


dreamed of great slaughterhouses, carbuilding shops, piano 
works or harvester factories, another cherished ambitions to 
organize the hordes of workers of all nationalities who 
flocked to this beehive of modern industrialism. The latter 
wanted political and economic power for the masses as 
ardently as the former wanted commercial power. 

The Haymarket bomb of 1886 and the execution of the 
four anarchists was one of the decisive developments in a 
profound social struggle extending over decades. That epic 
clash between the elements which sought to organize the 
masses and the elements which were determined to keep 
Chicago’s labor supply amenable to the needs of its swiftly 
expanding industries would have come in some other form 
if a still undiscovered individual had not precipitated it by 
tossing a bomb into what had up to then been an orderly 
radical assemblage. 

But the introduction of dynamite into a social conflict 
gave the employing interests the occasion they had been 
looking for since the violent railway strike of 1877, and they 
made the most of it. 
All the hatred against 
foreign radicals and 
their agitation for an 
eight-hour day, 
higher wages and 
collective bargaining 
was concentrated on 
the anarchists and 
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their native-born leader, Albert R. Parsons. Lack of evidence 
that anarchists had anything to do with the bombing was 
not permitted to interfere with the legal and extra-legal 
warfare upon their efforts to organize the wage earners. 
Melville Stone, founder of the Associated Press and then a 
Chicago editor, provided the prosecution with the ingenious 
theory that inasmuch as the anarchists had advocated the 
use of violence they were responsible for the violence which 
ensued, and the agitators were hanged. Though they im- 
mediately became martyrs in the eyes of radicals everywhere, 
their fate exercised a restraining influence upon political 
and trade-union activity in this community for years. 

The savagery employed against the Haymarket agitators 
generated its own counter-irritant. Enlightened men and 
women defied popular passions in a gallant effort to obtain 
justice for the condemned men and eventually obtained the 
release of those agitators who had escaped the 
gallows. Socially minded Chicagoans who 
were shocked at the ruthless use of the 
state to crush social protest undertook 
to remedy some of the crying evils 
they discovered in unbridled in- 
dustrialism and soon placed the 
community in the forefront of 
social legislation and_ social 
service. 

The next decisive clash be- 
tween capital and labor was 
the ARU railway strike of 
1894. The struggle was na- 
tional in scope but the de- 
cisive battle was staged in 
Chicago and President 
Cleveland settled it by 
bringing in the federal 
troops and jailing the mili- 
tant leader, Eugene V. Debs. 
The idea of industrial as dis- 
tinguished from craft union- 
ism, which got its first big test 
in this struggle, suffered a severe 
setback when the government 
broke the strike. Years later the 
IWW revived the idea and now it 
finds expression in several organiza- 
tions and many technical discussions, 
but the craft unionism which the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor offered as an al- 
ternative to industrial unionism has given the 
American Labor movement its pattern ever 
since. Gene Debs’ experience with labor union- 
ism and the state shaped his later career as the 
leader of American political socialism. 

The ARU brought down with it to defeat one of the first 
American attempts to,decentralize industry and set up a 
model factory community. The inventor of the sleeping-car, 
who got his start in life by lifting Chicago’s buildings several 
feet out of the mud, endeavored to create a model town on 
the water-soaked prairie surrounding Lake Calumet ten 
miles south of Chicago. He was a benevolent industrial 
despot desirous of seeing his employes well housed and safe- 
guarded from evil influences, among which he included 
union organizers. Pullman enlisted good architects and 
landscape artists to create an attractive, integrated com- 
munity far from the smoky city. Visitors came from all over 
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the world to see the model town and for a time it seemed as 
though this Chicago capitalist had found the way to better 
industrial relations. But the beneficiaries of his despotic 
paternalism were far from grateful. It was an era when 
people aspired to own their own homes, to have the kind of 
visitors they chose and to belong to the kind of organization 
they created themselves. 

The Pullman corporation owned the houses and every 
other enterprise in Pullman and summarily ejected those 
who displeased it. The workers struck against these and 
other conditions and obtained the help of the ARU. They 
lost the strike and to this day the car works remain opem 
shop; but Pullman lost his utopia. The company was legis- 
lated out of the housing business in 1898 and the properties 
were sold in the succeeding ten years. Pullman today is an 
ordinary suburb of Chicago with only its red brick buildings 
of old-fashioned architecture to remind the 
visitor of its former glory. 

There have been times when the Chicago 
labor movement was the most mili- 
tant body in the United States, but 
this is not one of them. Quiet 
organizing work is being carried 
on in many lines under the pro- 
tecting aegis of the NRA, but 
with the exception of certain 
of the needle industries it 
lacks the old-time vigor. 
There was no governmental 
or social sanction for trade- 
union organization in the 
early 1900’s when the team- 
sters, the building craftsmen 
and the stockyards’ workers 
periodically rocked the city 
with their vigorous struggles 
to gain better conditions. 
Socially minded citizens 
often intervened to bring 

about settlements and liberal 
men and women came to the 

aid of the strikers, but generally 

the unions rose or fell by their 

own efforts and in spite of em- 
ployers’ control of police and other 
public agencies. No quarter was given 
or asked in those bitter struggles. The 
employers had their strikebreakers and 
armed guards who used their weapons freely, 
but the unions were no more sparing in the use 
of force. Slugging, which had been introduced 
as early as the eighties, became a recognized 
method of labor warfare and was perfected by 
the teamsters and building craftsmen. The practice of shak- 
ing down employers was developed in a big way about 
this time by the notorious building trades czar, Martin 
B. (“Skinny’’) Madden. 

Corruption has been a characteristic feature of Chicago’s 
building industry most of the time since Madden’s day. 
There are some honest craft unions and some honest con- 
tractors in the building industry but they are rarely in con- 
trol of the industry as a whole. The corrupt business agents, 
the corrupt contractors and the politicians who split with 
them have not been active during these dull times, but they 
certainly show no signs of regeneration. 
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Brown Brothers New York 


A portrait study of Eugene V. Debs who, in 1894, had already 
shown his mettle in his leadership of the ARU railway strike 


Brown Brothers, New York 


An early photograph of Sidney Hillman of the men’s clothing 
workers’ union, who emerged in the Chicago strike in 1910 


GRAPHIC 


In 1921 citizens who had grown weary of paying excessive 
bribes and submitting to preposterous delays, make-work 
rules and other annoyances sought to make Chicago an 
open-shop building-trades town. Under the leadership of 
T. E. Donnelly, head of the leading non-union printing 
firm, and the Chicago Association of Commerce, funds were 
raised to finance the fight on the union-contractor combine 
which refused to accept wage scales and working conditions 
prescribed by Judge K. M. Landis. Non-union workmen 
were imported and placed at work under armed guards and 
heavy pressure was brought to bear upon citizens to build 
under Landis-award conditions. Reviewing its seven years’ 
history when it dissolved after an adverse decision by the 
Illinois Supreme Court, Mr: Donnelly said the Landis com- 
mittee had brought peace to the industry and saved the 
citizens many millions of dollars in graft. There is still in 
existence a Landis Award Employers Association which 
endeavors to keep alive the open-shop principle but long 
before the depression brought a halt to building, all but a 
handful of the contractors had deserted its ranks and were 
doing business with the unions in the old way. 

Many honest unionists and many citizens who were op- 
posed to corruption resisted the Landis committee because 
they did not want to see the open-shop principle, upon which 
it rested, extended to other industries. But the frustration 
of the Landis committee was achieved primarily by the 
politicians and business men who found it more profitable 
or convenient to do business with the union-contractor 
combine. 

That attitude is responsible for most of the other labor- 
employer corruption which persists in certain occupations 
in this community. There are too many people who want 
special favors or short-cuts and are willing to pay liberally. 
Thanks to their tribute and the alliance of corrupt union 
leadership and corrupt politics, many a lucrative racket has 
survived the depression. 
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OME of the worst abuses of union power for the enrich- 
ment of individual union leaders remain untouched be- 
cause of the powerful political alliances of the leaders or 
the subjugation of the membership by the leaders’ gunmen. 
In this Chicago does not differ from New York or certain 
other large cities. But a description of Chicago’s industrial 
relations would not be complete without mention of the 
motion-picture operators’ union whose leaders are frequently 
in the public prints as a result of their skill with the trigger 
and their lucrative monopoly of their vocation. This monop- 
oly would not be possible without the cooperation of inter- 
ested city authorities and the connivance of exhibitors. The 
street cleaners’ union is another organization which thrives 
upon its political affiliations. 

One Chicago teamsters’ union, the milk-wagon drivers, 
has managed to preserve its integrity and its hold upon the 
industry throughout this period. It has spent much blood and 
treasure to defend itself against racketeers within and with- 
out the labor movement and its office is today a bullet- 
proofed armory while its officers ride in armored cars under 
constant protection from armed guards. One of them was 
kidnapped a few years ago and it cost $50,000 to ransom 
him, while more than one guard has lost his life resisting 
attempts to rob the well-filled treasury or to kill the incor- 


-ruptible officials. 


The milk-wagon drivers’ union is having a hard battle to 
preserve its dominant position in milk distribution and its 
high wage scale, but at present it continues to share control 
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of the market with organized distributors and producers. 
It has paid more than a million dollars to unemployed 
members since the depression began—$20 a week at first, 
then $15 and now $8. It also supplies coal and clothing and 
pays the usual sick and death benefits. Its proud boast is 
that no milk-wagon driver has been on public relief and 
that it contributed $115,000 to community relief funds. 

A decade ago the milk-wagon drivers used to invite pub- 
lic attention by their novel cooperation with the flat-jani- 
tors’ union. The janitor is often a lowly, oppressed indi- 
vidual, but a fighting leader named William Quesse gave 
him unparalleled income and power here. When times were 
booming, many janitors made more than the tenants of their 
buildings—$600 and even $800 a month were drawn down 
by some of Mr. Quesse’s proteges. Owners sometimes re- 
belled and then the janitors’ union paralyzed life in the 
apartments in dispute. The milk-wagon drivers refused to 
deliver milk and tenants had to carry in everything they 
needed. The janitors reciprocated by refusing to allow non- 
union drivers to deliver milk to the apartments in their cus- 
tody. Despite hard times the flat-janitors remain one of the 

“most influential unions in the city. With other building 
service employes, they numbered fifteen thousand at the 
last census and their officers are among the most highly 
paid of the trade-union aristocracy. 


NOTHER group in that aristocracy is that in the amuse- 
ment field—musicians, stage hands and motion-picture 
operators. The powerful chiefs of these unions—James 
Petrillo, George Browne and Thomas Maloy—exercise a 
potent influence on the cultural and recreational life of the 
community. Some of their ten thousand constituents pri- 
vately assert that the dictatorship is far from beneficial to 
individual members and many devotees of the arts publicly 
say that its effect upon the theater and music is baneful, but 
the trio remain in the seats of authority through bullets, 
kidnappings and elections. 

Chicago has the most meager theater of any comparable 
metropolitan area because these three unions have a strangle- 
hold on virtually every downtown place of entertainment, 
and they do not choose to exercise their control in the inter- 
ests of civic culture unless it pays the high union scale. A 
production may not call for music or scene-shifting or its 
producer may wish to get along without such costly attri- 
butes, but these unions see that it is not put on without a 
full complement of their members being paid, whether their 
services are utilized or not. If a theater has at any time em- 
ployed musicians, as most of them have, it may not be 
reopened without the stipulated complement. As a result, 
many theaters remain dark while the city lacks entertain- 
ment of the better sort. Similar limitations are imposed upon 
the public performance of highschool, musical and other 
nonprofessional organizations. 

Mr. Petrillo of the musicians’ union has often had the 
last word to say as to whether Chicago shall have a sym- 
phony orchestra or whether a visiting musical artist shall 
appear on the air from one of Chicago’s radio stations. 
Recently he endeavored to tell the orchestra leaders in night 
clubs what political candidates should be boosted in their 
wisecracks, but on that score he ran afoul of the radio 
regulations. The radio stations were glad of an opportunity 
to block him with the aid of higher authority. 

The socially minded Chicagoan points with pride to the 
progressive character of industrial relations in the Chicago 
clothing market. Due primarily to (Continued on page 513) 
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William Z. Foster was in 1919 associated with Fitzpatrick in 
the campaign to unionize the steel industry of the nation 
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John Fitzpatrick, former militant leader, is—with 
Edward N. Nockels—still titular head of Chicago labor 
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GLESSNER HOUSE. 
HENRY HOBSON RICHARDSON, ARCHITECT. 1884 


Sole survivor of the Great Fire in its quarter 
of the city, the yellow limestone Water 
Tower remains Chicago's best example 
of pioneer taste in architecture. Its brave, 
crenelated tower, no longer dingy, 
greets passers-by on Michigan Boule- 
vard with the institutionalized eclat of 
antiquity—almost sixty-five years of it. 
Called into existence by a raw society 
to answer its passionate demand for the 
insignia of civilization and culture, it 
has at last ironically fulfilled that pur- 
pose, awkwardly commemorating the past 
like an illiterate, lovable grandfather. 
Crude gusto saves The Water Tower from 
the bathos of diluted Ruskinism of the 
Gothic revival that dominated local ar- 
chitecture for twenty years, tickling many 
contemporary pleasure mechanisms but 
producing no lasting esthetic satisfactions. 


THE WATER TOWER. 1869 
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ROBIE HOUSE. 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, ARCHITECT. 1906 


The skyscraper is the symbol of centralized 
managerial and financial control: Chicago 
is the home of the skyscraper. The early 
Monadnock Building, designed by John 
Root, and the Tacoma Building, first to 
employ the steel-frame construction, pi- 
oneered the esthetic and technical solu- 
tions which made the skyscraper possible. 
With them begins a series of designs which 
finally resulted in the magnificent Michi- 
gan Boulevard facade, Chicago’s greatest 
triumph in community building. The Palm- 
olive Building exemplifies the best tradi- 
tions of modern architectural design in 
Chicago skyscrapers. These grey masses 
have risen, robbing each other of light 
and air, provoking congestion: an admi- 
rableinstance of Chicago's ability to achieve 
the technically impossible at the expense 


of the humanely desirable. — F.A.G. 
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PALMOLIVE BUILDING. 
HOLABIRD AND ROOT. 1929 
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BY F. A. GUTHEIM 


DMITTING Chicago is wicked, crooked and brutal, 
admitting prostitution, crime and starvation, Chi- 
cago’s greatest poet hurled this challenge at its 

sneering critics: ‘Come and show me another city with 
lifted head singing, so proud to be alive and coarse and 
strong and cunning. Flinging magnetic curses amid the toil 
of piling job on job, here is a tall bold slugger set vivid 
against the little soft cities.’ In Sandburg’s verses the finest 
expression of the wholeness of Chicago’s civic spirit is found, 
a spirit that has always been remarkable to me because it 
was not visibly grounded in long residence and mutual 
association. 

Chicago’s population is composed of strangers, vast con- 
geries of mobile, fluid groups, foreign to each other in the 
very marrow of their existence. Where does this extraordi- 
narily vital civism come from? Whole catalogues of negative 
answers could be compiled. It comes, I think, from deeply 
shared daily experiences, a sense of worthy civic achieve- 
ments, and a common faith in the future. One’s pen would 
hesitate modestly over these statements were it not for the 
vast amount of public washing of dirty linen that goes on in 
Chicago, and the hostile and defensive attitude to outside 
criticism the rank and file of the city’s population has as- 
sumed from its earliest beginnings, one of the most impor- 
tant expressions of which is the desire of this frontier 
metropolis to build monuments in denial, counter-state- 
ments in steel and cement, superlatives of tangible descrip- 
tions. It has built universities, scientific museums, art gal- 
leries, aquariums, a planetarium; thrown them up, white 
challenges against the blue background of Lake Michigan. 
Granting the often curious ways in which they have come 
into being, the important thing for us is to discover what 
meaning they have today and what part they now play in 
the life of the city. 

The great end results of human living,—great works of 
art, deep religious insight and mystical experiences, pure 
sciences and noble philosophies,—are often quite unrelated 
to the means of attaining them. Without supporting the 
argument that the richest fruits and highest triumphs of 
civilization are of necessity based on economic slavery, 
spiritual flagellation, or mad superstition, examples of this 
fact are sufficiently numerous to illustrate the point that 
what begins as the prolonged shadow of a single personality 
lusting for power or immortality often ends as a work of 
great human significance and value. The history becomes 
irrelevant to the contemporary function. Only a few schol- 
ars recall the Pharaohs but the meanest student is familiar 
with their pyramids. So, slowly over a period 
of two or three generations, often from quite 
irrelevant biographical or social reasons, the 
structure of Chicago’s cultural institutions has 
evolved. That institutional structure is valid not 
because it represents the end result of some his- 
torical accident, or the fruit of a particular eco- 
nomic or political phase of Chicago’s develop- 
ment—that of the merchant prince—but because 
it serves today a vital contemporary function 
and necessary social purpose. 


The cultural institutions that form such an important 
part of the modern metropolis have never been given. the 
attention their importance deserves. Metropolitan life with- 
out them would be more bleak than ever. When we re- 
member that the museum in its public aspect is a growth of 
the last generation or so, our low opinion of the nineteenth 
century metropolis—Booth’s London, for example—declines 
even further. This is hardly the place to examine and 
speculate upon the forces that have conspired to bring the 
public museum into existence. The author of the New At- 
lantis saw the museum as an appropriate part of the deper- 
sonalized metropolitan utopia he created, but he did not 
realize that museums are dynamic, changing institutions 
responding to the changing demands of public needs and 
social developments: the public museum has grown from 
the private collection, the national gallery from the royal 
gallery, and at almost every step of its more detailed growth 
the connection between the museum and the life and cul- 
ture about it has been of great importance. A correlation 
between the favorite amateur recreation of the last century, 
specimen collecting and classification, and the organization 
of natural history museums of the period is adequately sug- 
gestive. Even more than such naive and natural relations 
between museums and the society in which they find them- 
selves, the potentialities of this relationship stand out as a 
challenge to museum directors. This relatively modern 
public aspect of the museum and its relation to society 
might fruitfully be discussed with respect to any museum in 
Chicago. We shall take for illustration the newest of all, 
the Rosenwald Museum of Science and Industry. 


OT so long ago it was possible for everyone to see men 

at work in a rich variety of crafts and occupations. The 
educational value of such experience is suggested vividly in 
Louis Sullivan’s Autobiography of an Idea where he 
describes a long, glorious summer devoted to the childhood 
exploration of the shop, the foundry and the field. But 
today no city child stands in the blacksmith’s doorway; the 
smith’s work is done in a factory in the shelter of formidable 
and highly efficient industrial fences. This thought lay in 
the back of Julius Rosenwald’s mind when he created the 
Museum of Science and Industry in emulation of the cele- 
brated Deutsches Museum in Munich. Here, in a fantas- 
tically irrelevant classic building, wheels spin, motors clank 
in illustration of the myriad mechanical processes that com- 
prise modern technology. Steel is cut under water, iron bars 
are torn apart, and there is a complete coal mine built to 


Chicago has been said to be a place which artists had to leave 
for shores more congenial than the cold sands of Lake Michi- 
gan. Then how explain the 25,000 visitors a day who paid to 
see a collection of paintings by E! Greco? In Art Institute, 
symphony, museums for art and science, a planetarium, 
aquariums — Chicago has the instruments of culture and a new 
capacity perhaps greater than that of ‘‘the little soft cities’ 
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true scale. Instruction comes not only from observation and 
inscriptions but from a corps of admirably selected guides, 
engineers and technicians neatly dressed in grey uniforms 
with black bow ties. For me it was all very convincing until 
I went down the shaft in the elevator leading to the mine. 
Here for the better part of an 
hour we prowled about un- 
derground getting acquainted 
with the various mining op- 
erations, seeing coal cutters, 
loaders, trains—everything 
but miners! What means a 
mine without miners? I 
thought of the last time I 
had been in a real coal mine, 
four years ago in West Vir- 
ginia when I spent a summer 
studying coal and iron. I 
thought of Louis Sullivan 
and what little meaning the 
work divorced from _ the 
worker would have had for 
him. And then I began to 
grasp the unreality of the 
Museum of Science and In- 
dustry. It was not an ade- 
quate substitute for experi- 
ence. Five minutes in the 
shaft of an Illinois coal mine 
would do more to educate 
than days in the Rosenwald 
museum. The truth was 
that museum education, like 
book education, was not the 
real thing. It over-simplified 
the problem. One gained a 
certain understanding of the 
necessary technical processes 
involved. The various parts 
could be grasped and elimi- 
nated. But the picture as a 
whole with its necessary so- 
cial facts escaped one. The 
museum cannot supply this 
wholeness of understanding 
that comes from experience, 
alone. Sweaty, grimy min- 
ers, cursing in Hungarian, 
_ stripped to the waist, setting 
dynamite blasts and loading 
coal would not be at home 
in the Rosenwald museum’s mechanical coal mine. Surely 
we have made some progress in reducing the amount of hard, 
slogging work even in such primitive industries as mining, 
but the Rosenwald museum is the mine idealized almost 
beyond recognition, and the technicians in bow ties and 
bakelite helmets obscure more than they reveal. Is a social 
museum our typical answer to such a situation? A moment’s 
reflection ought to be sufficient to convince one of the equal 
futility of such a proposal.! My own answer is that the mil- 
lions invested in the museum might better have been set 
aside as a fund to pay for the throwing open of a couple of 
hundred representative Chicago industrial plants to public 


1 The author evidently is unfamiliar with the ground broken by the Social Museum 
of Vienna, built up by Otto Neurath and crushed by the Dollfuss regime. Ed. 
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The Assumption of the Virgin by El Greco 
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inspection, with adequate guide service. Only by some such 
arrangement can the complete experience that was until 
lately our principal educational instrument, and which in- 
volves contact with the actual workers at their actual tasks, 
be recaptured and employed to further understanding. 


APPINESS is a difficult 
thing to predicate as a 
concrete end of human ac- 
tivity because it assumes such 
varied forms and -requires 
such impossible calculations. 
Happiness is a state of mind 
rather analogous to bovine 
contentment. Every man 
finds his own happiness just 
as he finds his own mean- 
ing of life. Happiness lacks 
the sparkle of joy, or the sen- 
sual satisfaction of pleasure. 
It is neutral; it is safe to 
talk about. Therefore we will 
leave it for others to discuss. 
But the enrichment of life 
through widening horizons 
and intensifying emotional 
experience is quite another 
matter. It has two aspects: 
expression and thought. 
Here we are concerned only 
with expression, and expres- 
sion particularly in its institu- 
tional form in art and music. 
Art of all things is the 
most removed from happi- 
ness. Critics are often mis- 
understood when they speak 
in a special sense of esthetic 
satisfaction, or of finding 
pleasure in a work of art: 
and the harm done to the 
general public by the indis- 
criminate use of the word 
appreciation is incalculable. 
Art is conceived in passion. 
It is cruel, it is grim, it is 
real. The artist does not 
flee from the world of real- 
ity; he faces it in its inner- 
most terrifying reality. In 
his lonely and courageous 
exploration of the highest reaches of the human spirit he 
finds beauty and presents it that his experience may be 
shared. He does not explore as Byrd explores the Arctic; he 
explores as Amundsen explored it: on foot, alone. This expe- 
dition into the mysterious world of beauty is one of the 
great pilgrimages of man. To follow the artist, to penetrate 
his meaning, to discover his observations, to realize his 
symbols, and to grasp his style is to repeat at one remove 
the details of his own adventure. The artist is our foreign 
correspondent from the world of beauty; and appreciation 
of art means to listen to him as we would listen to Dante. 
Anyone who has begun to understand the spirit and ideals 
of Chicago will find an inexhaustible source of bewilderment 
and irony in the Spanish collection at the Art Institute of 


The Art Institute of Chicago 
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Bence A. Grunsfeld, Jr., Architect 


Chicago. The same frontier 
metropolis which found Tits 
philosophic expression in 
John Dewey and its literary 
expression in Theodore 
Dreiser, that same Chicago possesses the finest collection 
of El Greco’s paintings outside of Spain! Only by substitut- 
ing, as Henry Adams did, the dynamo for the Virgin can 
one suppose any meaning that El Greco’s intense religious 
mysticism might have for Chicago. I recall the Art Institute 
during the last week of the 1933 Century of Progress Expo- 
sition when crowds poured through the building at the rate 
of twenty-five thousand a day, puzzling their way along the 
corridors and looking (if the men had only kept their hats on) 
like Daumier’s lithographic comments on gallery audiences. 
It is a difficult thing to decipher what meaning the painting 
of El Greco—or, indeed, any other artist—has for them. In 
preparing to answer this question I thumbed through some 
notes made at the time, largely composed of overheard 
remarks, most of which were chance efforts to interpret 
particular paintings. They are revealing principally be- 
cause they show that each individual creates his own mean- 
ing from a painting, meanings at times remarkably unani- 
mous and at times widely different. This point is worth 
laboring for a moment for it cuts deep to the heart of the 
real function the art museum performs. 

Thomas Mann, in an essay on the cinema, has pointed 
out that the moving-picture is a vast chunk of raw life, and 
not art: that each person we call a spectator in a theater 
is in reality a participant so long as he rearranges and 
organizes the raw material presented on the screen and 
forms for himself a meaningful picture. And it is this cine- 
matic: observation I believe we find in a large number of 
‘gallery visitors. Art for them is not art; it is life. ““This is a 
tree.” “This is a bottle.” “This looks like Uncle Henry.” 
These are all remarks of recognition; they lay upon art a 
representative character, and value it as it contributes to 
their experience. I believe that any close observation of a 
representative group of visitors to the Art Institute (and it 
is in this respect, of course, no different from other art 
galleries) will show that for most of them a minute or two 
is sufficient to exhaust what meaning a painting has for 
them: that meaning is almost wholly representative and 
pictorial. And this being so, I cannot for the life of me dis- 
cover why they bother to go to art galleries at all when the 
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The David Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Museum is the 
gift of David Adler to the city, erected on an island of made- 
land in Grant Park. It contains a mechanism of 190 projectors, 
which swing sun, moon and stars across the linen-covered ceiling 
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Fuerman, Chicago 


city streets and countrysides 
are crammed, as every artist 
knows, with the stuff for ex- 
perience of this sort. There 
must be some significant 
reason why we find such throngs of them politely surveying 
paintings, but I do not know it. Superficial causes aside, I 
suspect they are trying to find in paintings some clues to 
observation, some pictorial generalization, some formal 
idiom that will help them to untangle their own visual 
experiences. 

While people of this sort form a very large body of those 
who enter the Art Institute, the real values of art qua art 
are sought by another class, one steadily growing more 
numerous. These are the people who, by training and in- 
clination, are on a genuine search for beauty. To no small 
degree this group exists because of the work done by mu- 
seums in the past forty years in educating gallery visitors 
and raising their standards of taste. They are the people 
who get more than the surface impression, and who seek 
not only those works of art that may be partially interpreted 
in terms of one’s daily life, especially contemporary art, 
but the great works of art of all ages. The word training has 
a particular meaning with reference to this section of what 
might be called the museum-going public, for only by train- 
ing and habituation to the various idioms of art is any com- 
plete and legitimate appreciation achieved. For this section 
of the people art history is a very real thing, full-blown and 
meaningful, both a thing of value in itself and an index to 
understanding all culture. Numerically they are a smaller 
group than those for whom museum experience is scarcely 
distinguishable from life; but it seems to me that they are 
more deserving of consideration and should bulk larger in 
the mind of curators in selecting paintings for exhibitions. 
I am very glad to say that they seem to do so in Chicago, 
for otherwise it would be impossible to explain those lovely 
El Grecos—or even Modigliani’s superb, pie-faced double 
portrait. 

To supply the needs of these two groups simultaneously is 
not the easiest thing in the world, and the problem would 
remain under any conceivable system of social organization. 


“It has always seemed to me a completely mistaken philoso- 


phy to evaluate museums in terms of functions they simply 
cannot perform except at the sacrifice of other more im- 
portant duties. The role of the museum is clearly that of a 
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_ In the Rosenwald Museum of Science and Industry 
the visitor learns not only from observation and 
inscriptions but from guides and _ technicians 


repository of art treasures which are pub- 
lic in the very nature of their uniqueness, 
rarity and value: they are possessions 
which all who are able may study and 
enjoy. The Art Institute is a service station 
for artists and serious students of art. 
What accidental pleasure or profit others 
may gain is quite incidental to its funda- 
mental purpose. To some. extent an ele- 
ment of dualism is possible, but if carried 
to the point of influencing very strongly 
the selection of exhibitions or the stand- 
ards of the museum it can be of great 
damage to primary purposes. Between the 
practical difficulties involved in this situa- 
tion and the exigencies of administration 
the Art Institute is doing a good job. The 
role it plays in the cultural life of Chicago 
is a large one. As an architectural land- 
mark on Michigan Boulevard, the Insti- 
tute might be equated with the New York Public Library; 
but no other metropolitan cultural institution dominates 
the life of its city so completely—almost as completely as 
a free library or a public-school in a rural county seat. 
How can we reconcile the spirit of Chicago with the art 
of the Art Institute? Such a reconciliation must be discoy- 
ered before we can attribute to the Institute a specific role 
in the enrichment of life in Chicago. To a large degree, as 
has often been pointed out, museum art is canned art and 
has little connection with life. (I really have never quite 
understood what this statement means as it has been used 
by some critics of museums.) To the extent that art is di- 
vorced from life because of this setting apart, this is to be 
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deplored. If people no longer seek art in their homes, in 
their work-places, their churches or their cities because art 
is found in art museums, museums had best be broken up 
and done away with. But if we are so stupid as to believe 
in any casual connection between the art in our museums 
and the ugliness of our lives and environment perhaps it 
would be as fair to do away with people. There is a far 
deeper significance to the art museum—each individual 
work of art is withdrawn from its instant of creative pur- 
pose: it is seen without its context. To this extent it seems an 
end in itself: has not the philosophy of Part pour Part in 
America developed simultaneously with art museums? In 
what other environment is this theory tenable? The whole 
mistaken notion of art apart has been, I suppose, 
innocently furthered by museums to such a point 
that it is very easy to understand why many critics 
believe museums to be a pernicious influence on 
contemporary arts. This is plainly not the fault of 
the museum but of the mistaken attitude held 
toward it. Situations of this sort might be mended 
by a sign painted in gold letters to hang at the 
museum entrance. It would read: 
Seek Not Beauty here; Find Inspiration 
Create Beauty in your Life and Work in the City. 


Te heaviest charges to be brought against 
Chicago’s music center about the Civic Opera. 
Somehow in America, with the possible exception 
of San Francisco, opera is the peculiar property of 
the élite. In Chicago this is especially true. Opera 
on a grand scale served its function in the years of 
the Great Bulge as an excuse for the wrong people 
to be seen under the best circumstances by the 
right people, and when it collapsed under million- 
dollar annual deficits, it was not greatly regretted. 
Even in its palmiest days it was never consistently 
good. San Francisco with half the population of 


A complete coal mine in the Rosenwald Museum built to 
scale, with coal cutters, loaders, trains, gives some under- 
standing of the technical processes involved in mining 
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Chicago could have four of the finest singers of Italian opera 
while Chicago became a living graveyard of puffed names 
and has-beens; the Argentine, whose entire national popu- 
lation is only about three times that of the city of Chicago, 
has a summer-opera at Buenos Aires that equals the best in 
Europe; and the meanest bankrupt German or Italian city 
can still dig deep enough for a small municipal subsidy when 
necessary to keep Wagner and Verdi in town. The answer 
is very plain: opera thrives where everyone loves it, wants 
it and is willing to support it. Under such circumstances it 
is a deep and satisfying experience for the entire community. 
In Chicago opera was purchased by a utilities magnate on 
the outskirts of the city, developed in privacy, housed in a 
gilt barn under an office building, and employed for quite 
irrelevant ends. When the crash came it vanished along 
with mink coats, yachts and diamond bracelets. The pro- 
prietary opera in Chicago is finished. There is another 
tradition in Chicago that antedated this high-power enter- 
prise in music. From its opening night with Patti, the 
Auditorium Theatre stood for opera for forty years before 
Insull was let experiment with it; and since he failed, it has 
been resumed, sponsored by a group of citizens. 


1 fee Chicago symphony is like most other large sym- 
phonies in that it has institutionalized itself over a long 
period of years; even its beloved conductor, Frederick 
Stock, is institutionalized. Without the symphony Chicago 
would be a more dreary place for thousands of people. 
Prudently administered, the symphony rarely ends a season 
with a spectacular deficit. Rather it pays its own way in all 
but the foulest of financial weather. Coming into being about 
1890, the symphony demonstrated its capacity for life by 
hanging on through the long depression that began in 
1893. Its first director, Theodore Thomas, occupies a dis- 
tinguished position in the history of music in America. In 
the ensuing years its reputation and following steadily en- 
larged. Orchestra Hall was built to house it in 1904 and 
its present conductor has held his office for the last genera- 
tion. The nucleus of the symphony’s audience is genuine 
music lovers. Around them is formed a group of students, 
teachers and professional musicians. And on the outside is 
a layer of hardy souls like myself, whose legs and heart are 
sufficiently sturdy to climb five or six stories, where an 
evening of fine music costs half a dollar. If I may nibble for 
a moment on the hand that feeds me in this world of the 
ear, a brief characterization may be made of the Chicago 
symphony, pertinent to our larger theme. The whole tem- 
per of the symphony—and, indeed, so far as I can discover, 
of its audiences, too—is one of academic tolerance. It is 
often said with pride that there is no large symphony in the 
country where young composers are so frequently intro- 
duced. The taste of the symphony is catholic and liberal. 
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This is perhaps of considerable value when one considers 
the habitual nature of its audience. But the inevitable ar- 
tistic effect of this attitude is that passion is lost; and the pas- 
sion of the conductor, transmitted through the orchestra 
to the audience, is the vital ingredient of a successful sym- 
phony. You simply cannot play Bach or even Beethoven 
without passion; do it and it tastes like rice soup without 
bay leaves. 

There would be no excuse for these gratuitous remarks 
save that they express one whole side of Chicago’s taste: 
that of the genteel tradition, as it has been defined by 
George Santayana. One finds this genteel, catholic, liberal 
attitude, without conviction, without passion, without any 
positive, unifying force, in the leading artists of the ancien ré- 
gime in Chicago. It is not only the principal characteristic 
of the conductor of the Chicago symphony, Mr. Stock; it 
is the principal key to the sculpture of Lorado Taft. In 
poetry it is the germ behind Harriet Monroe. It is the very 
stuff of Frederick Bartlett’s paintings. Largely through the 
activities of these people their respective arts have been 
given status by the community. They represent a sort of 
benevolent officialdom which serves a valued function. I 
believe I will not be misunderstood if I say that while none 
of these figures are great artists themselves, they have been 
primary instruments in making a great art in Chicago 
possible, largely through their encouragement of younger 
artists and the liberal attitude they have displayed toward 
the opinions of others. Within these limits I cannot develop 
this theme, and illustrate it, save to indicate that to the dis- 
crimination of Mr. Bartlett is due the possession by the 
Art Institute of Seurat’s masterpiece; to the perception of 
Miss Monroe ‘our enjoyment of the whole school of lusty, 
bawling poets she has discovered in the pages of Poetry 
during the last generation or so; and to Frederick Stock the 
introduction of a substantial number of young composers 
and musicians. 

Against this side of Chicago’s culture one must set the 
militant, earthy, dogmatic virility of the arts Raymond 
O’Neil describes (page 500.) In its mature expression, as 
opposed to its contemporary folk expression, continuities and 
sequences are not often found in Chicago, and the more 
potent influences are contemporary rather than historical. 
It is only worth pointing out that the great art themes in 
Chicago, drawn from the work and life of the city were 
largely explored at an earlier day, and those early statements 
held their validity surprisingly well through the years. 
The umbilical connection between what may fairly be 
characterized as the official art of Chicago and its folk art 
is found at precisely this point: in the mutuality of their 
expressed and unexpressed historical background, coupled 
with the broad preservative function of the one and the 
militant creative function of the other. 
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The winning design in the competition for the addition to the Art Institute. East elevation of the new unit. Architects, Holabird and Root 
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HICAGO art began with the foundation of the Art 
Institute of Chicago in 1879. It has since been the 
nucleus of all later artistic movements in Chicago and 

the center of cultural growth in the fine arts. The first loca- 
tion of the new museum was on the corner of Michigan 
Avenue and Van Buren Street, the present site of the 
Chicago Club. This museum gave the scattered and un- 
organized Chicago artists an opportunity to exhibit and to 
sell their creations. Best of all in its frequent exhibitions it 
gave them an opportunity to measure the quality of their 
product against that of their American and foreign con- 
temporaries. It must be confessed that the meager and in- 
adequate collections of the struggling Art Institute in them- 
selves offered little to the young sculptor or embryonic 
painter. You cannot gain an understanding of past artistic 
achievement by the study of bombastic and sensational 
painting such as the Beheading of John the Baptist by 
Charles Sprague Pearce, the first picture acquired by the 
Art Institute, nor can you learn much about sculpture from a 
collection of Greek and Roman plaster casts. Arthur B. 
Davies, Emil Carlsen and George Grey Barnard were 
among the early students in the art school of the Institute. 
Barnard, now dean of American sculptors, was janitor and 
curator of sculpture. He has told me that when the casts 
were first exhibited they so shocked the visiting public that 
it was found necessary to drape the offending Venus of 
Medici and her naughty companions in chaste burlap 
folds. 

If this incident may serve as an index to the artistic culture 
of Chicago in the Victorian era we may be sure that a con- 
siderable advance has been made in artistic appreciation 
and tolerance. It is true that one of our leading booksellers 
was recently haled into court because he sold postcards of 
masterpieces by Titian and Giorgione. It is also true that 
one of our leading newspapers recently censured the Art 
Institute in an editorial for temporarily withdrawing a 
popular sentimental painting from exhibition. In one case a 
group of pious, sincere but ill-advised ladies tilted at a wind- 
mill when they might better have led a crusade against 
organized and actual crime. The editorial, in the other case, 
was an insincere, tongue-in-the-cheek affair, written to gain 
a popular following. We may expect future editorials censur- 
ing the Chicago Orchestra for the non-inclusion on its pro- 
grams of The Suwanee River or The Last Round-Up, the 
Public Library because it does not feature the Rollo books, 
the University of Chicago because it has no course empha- 
sizing The Sorrows of Werther—the parallels are endless. 
Such incidents are sporadic and without significance, how- 
ever, and in no wise reflect the culture, the artistic apprecia- 
tion or the tolerance of our citizens. 

The Columbian Exposition was an important factor in 
the artistic growth of Chicago; its scale, the classic dignity of 
its buildings, the use of water, baroque sculpture and mural 
paintings as architectural accessories stimulated and en- 
couraged our artists. The exhibit of paintings and sculpture, 
official in character and not as contemporary as it pretended 
_ to be was largely filled with sensational, sentimental and 
over-realistic paintings but it was popular, and its very 
popularity justified its existence. Many visitors here first 


came in contact with what was, at all events, tolerably good 
and interesting painting and sculpture. Perhaps even more 
important than the Columbian Exposition itself was the 
erection of a building in Grant Park used for administration 
and the Congress of Religions during the World’s Fair and 
afterwards turned over to the Art Institute as a permanent 
museum. Here this institution has grown year by year, in- 
creasing its service to the people of Chicago, improving its 
collections through gifts, adding departments to its school, 
strengthening its lecture courses and its libraries, maintain- 
ing artistic standards and at the same time offering exhibi- 
tions of contemporary and controversial artistic expression. 

When A Century of Progress Exposition began to take on 
form, it was natural that the officials of the Exposition should 
ask the Art Institute to assume the direction of the official 
Department of Fine Arts. Foreign and American critics 
agree, without exception, that the resultant exhibition was 
the most important ever held in America. Over one and one 
half million visitors bore away with them lasting impressions 
of contact with great masterpieces of art. 


HE second year of A Century of Progress Exposition has 

given the Art Institute an opportunity to accent more 
strongly the art of our own country. Where in 1933 special 
rooms were allocated to great foreign painters of the last 
one hundred years, our Second World’s Fair Exhibition has 
devoted special rooms to Winslow Homer, to Whistler and to 
such artists as Mary Cassatt, Sargent, Eakins, Henri, Luks, 
Glackens, Speicher, Sloan, Brook and Kroll. Loans of im- 
portant masterpieces from the thirteenth to the twentieth 
centuries form an impressive background for this exposition 
of American art, and a complete sequential arrangement 
gives to the exhibition as a whole coherence and significance. 
This Second World’s Fair Exhibition has again met with the 
unanimous approval of visitors and critics, many giving it 
even higher rank than the exhibition of 1933. 

A fund of $1 million left by the late Benjamin F. Ferguson 
for the erection and maintenance of monuments of enduring 
materials in public places in the city of Chicago to memorial- 
ize men or events has, by a recent court decision, been 
interpreted to cover memorial buildings as well as memorial 
sculpture. The trustees of the Art Institute who are also the 
trustees of the Ferguson Fund have decided to use the ac- 
crued interest of the fund to erect the first unit in a complete 
architectural scheme which will cover roughly the area ex- 
tending from Monroe Street to Jackson Boulevard on the 
east of the Illinois Central Railroad. Seven architectural 
firms submitted drawings and models in competition, the 
firm of Holabird and Root receiving the award. Detail 
studies of the first unit, a building about one half the size of 
the present building fronting on Michigan Avenue, are now 
being made. It is hoped that actual construction may be 
begun before January first. 

Not a brick in the Art Institute walls, not an object in its 
galleries has been purchased with taxpayers’ money. This 
new monumental project will also be financed from private 
sources. It will add greatly to the appearance and flexibility 
of the museum structure and will open many new avenues 
for public service. 
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“Chicago art began with the Art Institute” 


Examples of paintings and sculpture by Chicago artists ex- 
hibited recently by this important cultural institution 


SOLITUDE OF THE SOUL 
by LORADO TAFT 


CARDS AT MME. ROSE'S 


by ANTHONY 
ANGAROLA 
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VAN BUREN 


LITTLE GARDENER 
by SYLVIA SHAW JUDSON 


(Century of Progress Exhibition 1934) 


STREET by MARSHALL D. SMITH 


STATE STREET 
by RUTH VAN SICKLE FORD 


(Century of Progress Exhibition 1934) 


CHICAGO RIVER 
by J. JEFFREY GRANT 


WALGREEN'S 
by ELISE DONALDSON 


MELTING SNOW 
by SAM H. AVERY 
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INTIMATIONS OF NEW FOLK ARTS 


BY RAYMOND O'NEIL 


in the event a new order of arts were to arise to give 

solace and delight to American proletariat and farm 
worker alike, its birthplace, or at all events its kindergarten, 
might be this raw, masculine, teeming metropolis, created 
equally by the labors of both these ranks of toilers. Chicago 
lies four square between the East and the West, partaking 
of the nature of both. Here the heavy industry of the East 
ends and the heavy agriculture of the West begins. The 
symbol of one is the dome of the blast furnace; of the other, 
the tower of the grain elevator, both of which rear themselves 
against the skies here in great numbers. It is the meeting 
place par excellence of farmer and worker. The farmer, 
hating New York, accepts Chicago, for his imprint is deep 
upon it. By the signs of the elevators and the stockyards he 
knows he and Chicago are a part of each other; and feels, if 
he does not know, that the flaming domes of the furnaces 
would not be there if his golden grains had not poured 
through the elevators and thence into Europe to pay for 
them. And the Chicago worker, frequently fresh from the 
land himself and familiar with the significance of the mam- 
moth elevators alongside the domes of his furnaces, does not 
find it difficult to accept the farmer as worker. The hy- 
phenation ‘‘farmer-labor,”’ is as old as Chicago itself. 


‘Tine have always been good reasons to suspect that 


HE callow youth of Chicago is another reason. She came 

into being when the East was relatively sophisticated. In 
her first hundred years her function was to build—every- 
thing: houses, mills, elevators, railroads. She did it well and 
quickly. There was neither time nor desire for the arts. The 
few who needed their ministrations imported them bodily 
from the East which had in turn imported them from 
Europe. Partly because of this double exoticism; partly 
because of the people’s poverty; partly because the arts had 
nothing to say to the people’s hearts or minds, and partly 
because large sections of the people, i.e., the Negroes and 
the foreign groups, possessed their own rich and satisfying 
folk arts, it has happened that the formal and official arts of 
America have not taken deep root here. Chicago possesses 
or has possessed a full quota of formal art institutions— 
theaters, art museums, concert halls and opera. They have 
flourished under the sun of advancing capitalism, withered 
in depressions. But at all-times their activities have been 
remote from the lives and patronage of the people and their 
appeal has been to a minute group of “‘lovers” of art, music 
and drama. . 

The great masses of people with much good sense have 
coolly remained aloof from these things which they could 
neither afford, enjoy nor.understand. This is 
nothing to be concerned about. In fact it is all 
to the good. The abstention of the great masses 
from these arts, which first and last were formed 
to please the tastes and ideas of an economically 
secure leisure class, has left the people’s emotions 
and minds clean and fresh for the creation and 
enjoyment, when the time was to come, of arts 
born out of their own experiences and aspira- 
tions and dreams. 


Away from the boulevards and the noise and the ugliness 
of the business streets lie what are for me the pleasant- 
est and most cheering quarters of Chicago—the streets of 
the little gardens. They are the fast-disappearing remnants 
of the older Chicago. They are shaded and dignified by old 
willows, tenacious trees whose dark, sturdy trunks and 
dome-like heads seem to embody the character of this 
virile city. The houses beneath the trees are small and were 
built at a time when little patches of ground—no matter 
how small—were left at front or back for yards. The poorer 
workers of the city live here and it is their transformation of 
these tiny patches of sandy soil in their short hours of leisure 
after a wearying day’s work that seems so remarkable and 
prophetic. 

Everything here is inimical to gardener and to gardens 
alike—poverty, the pall of smoke between sun and earth, 
shade from the crowding houses and weariness from heavy 
work. But wherever there is a minute plot of earth to culti- 
vate and a few pennies to spare for seeds and plants, the 
people who live in these houses prepare with patience, care 
and delight the poor soil and nurse flowers, vines and even 
little trees into leaf and bloom. 

These gardens are not merely the well-bred, well-kept 
gardens of the suburbs, conventional and unimaginative. 
It is the originality, skill and pains with which they have 
been created by people poor in both time and money that 
makes them at once charming and revealing. Interesting 
designs and surprises abound. In the larger yards little pools 
and fountains have been built or fondly carved out of stone 
by hand to serve both as decoration and as invitation to 
birds. Small fences, trellises, weather-vanes, bird-houses and 
dove-cotes, all cut and carved by hand, made to the minia- 
ture scale of the gardens, brightly painted, though streaked 
with soot and dust, delight by their design and color and 
their affectionate workmanship and testify modestly how 
widely spread among men and deeply placed within them 
is the desire to create, that it arises so spontaneously and 
brightly even under conditions most hostile. 

It is with something of a sympathetic sigh that one leans 
upon the fence and sees how the precious earth has been 
retained, paths laid and outlines and designs given to the 
flower-beds by the use of niaterial which has lain near at 
hand—pieces of brick, stone, tile and glass, water pipes, 
shingles, automobile tires and even glass insulators. It is an 
interesting demonstration of the law of economy of means 
and is based in large measure on the materials the gardener 
uses in his daily work. The charm of these places does not 
wither with the frost. In the autumn and at the cost of great 


Up from the tenements, the homes of workers, the Negro 
congregations housed in storerooms, the striking farmers, are 
coming songs of work and revolt, little theaters, choruses, 
sweet-smelling gardens in the city grime—a spontaneous folk 
art in which Mr. O'Neil finds intimations of a time when poets 
and singers may sing new songs out of a city of mills and men 
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effort as much of the garden as can be is carried into the 
house where begonias, oleanders and the like, in painted 
and carved tubs and boxes, shine out upon the passersby 
through smoke-filmed windows that not even the tireless 
scrubbing of foreign housewives can keep clean. 

The relation of these workers to art is obvious and real. 
If the proletariat of a city who work long hours and have 
little to spend can, in their weariness and poverty, bring this 
order and charm into yards and neighborhoods, what could 
they not accomplish in greater leisure, with more money to 
spend and more land to garden? Whoever by his own hands 
can bring order and loveliness into the ugliness and dis- 
order of the city-yard and street is an artist in his own right 
and is well on his way to an appreciation of the order and 
beauty that other artists bring into their dominions. 

And these little gardens already give an answer to those 
who fret and are frightened concerning the proper use of 
the leisure that the workers, apparently, are going to have 
thrust upon them. 


ROM the streets of the little gardens we shall walk more 

deeply into those neighborhoods whose value to American 
life has been important and precious. These are the neigh- 
borhoods of the foreign groups who have done and still do 
the most laborious and exhausting work of America’s up- 
building, and simultaneously have graced the grim and 
ugly cities, in which they have lived, with music and dance. 

They are a people who know the joys of living and can 
fill their leisure hours with recreating activities by their own 
abilities in the arts. The arts to them still possess life, vitality 
and delight because they spring from their own individual 
and group experiences. Folk music, folk dances and folk 
plays are the reflections of the work, the joys and sorrows of 
these groups, and are their memory, spirit and communal 
possession. The folk festival which combines these arts in a 
day’s or a night’s celebration affords the most completely 
rounded, invigorating and joyful experience that Chicago 
offers in the arts. It is a consummation of art and social 
experiences that no American group can yet enjoy. 

Though we appreciate the source and values of these 
arts we must admit they are perishing and confess it is better 
that they should. Their practice has been both sentimental 
and nostalgic. They are a transplanted, exotic growth with 
roots that cannot and should not live in American soil. They 
have tended to foster an imported chauvinism in the na- 
tional groups in the cities, have bred national exclusiveness 
‘and have retarded the growth of indigenous and more 
comprehensive American folk experiences and arts. Irre- 
sistible economic and cultural pressures predicate the early 
death of these arts. We shall not weep. We shall even be 
happy if we can feel that it is the husk of narrowing national 
and social manifestations that is perishing and that the more 
vital and creative social spirit and expression are being 
' preserved. 

Happily this is what is happening—and rather rapidly. 
In the Chicago region there exist today thirty-eight people’s 
theater groups and twelve people’s choruses that have 
sprung up among the workers of all nationalities and races. 
They are the competent repositories of the social and 
artistic spirit that burned so brightly in the older national 
art groups. But more important, the plays they give, the 
songs they sing and the dances that sometimes accompany 
them are based upon the experiences of the whole people in 
shop, field and mill, and upon these people’s common ex- 
periences within the American economic and cultural 
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frame. It is the beginning of a new folk expression, rooted 
this time not in the conflicting and hostile experiences of 
many national groups, but in the common economic and 
spiritual life of white and black, native and foreigner, 
laborer and farmer in America. 

With earnestness and enthusiasm they are forging an art 
of, by and for the people, based upon the people’s sufferings, 
hopes and joys. Their productions range from bitter tragedy, 
through comedy to caustic satire. The lives of the workers 
themselves, the histories of the great mass of people and of 
those who have helped to lead them in their struggles for 
freedom and rights are being searched for material for songs, 
plays and presentation by the graphic arts. The great man 
of Illinois is the hero of many plays. The Haymarket Social- 
ists, who died on the scaffold here, are the heroes of an 
ambitious drama, original in its technique, by an American 
worker, John William. These same “‘martyrs to the cause 
of labor’’ are the heroes of a book telling its story in a series 
of designs by the artist Michael Saporin. A history of the 
Chicago working-man is being done in wood-cuts by Charles 
Turzak. The struggles, victories and defeats of the younger 
Eugene Debs in his strike days in the Chicago region are 
being given dramatic expression. And as an indication of 
the ties being formed between farm and factory worker in 
this Mid-America, the songs that the militant farmers shout 
in their conventions in Chicago and elsewhere are often 
written by the poets in these workers’ groups who in many 
cases come from the land themselves. Arrangements are in 
the making to organize theater groups among the farm 
workers and for an exchange of performances between city 
and country. An important convention of these groups was 
held in Chicago last spring when plans were laid for an 
increase in their number and a widening of their activities. 

The productions of these groups are necessarily crude. 
But they possess vitality, directness, pertinency and over- 
whelming conviction. Unlike the formal art produced in 
the twilight days of our economic system, these new arts 
consciously make their appeal to the minds and emotions 
of the masses and receive from them a waxing and ardent 
response. What direction this beginning may take, what its 
length of life may be and to what degrees of worth it may 
attain are questions that no one can answer. But the fact 
remains that the beginning of a new art is here; that it is 
using for its material subjects that are deeply related to the 
lives of three quarters of the people of America who have 
been ignored by official American art; and that the people 
are responding to it in ever increasing numbers. 


E shall walk now in another folk neighborhood, the 

‘Black Belt,” the great Negro quarter, whose inhabi- 
tants have played so fateful a role in the history of Chicago. 
Once the victims.of a race war, terrible in its brutality, they 
later rose, as if in partial compensation, to hold in a recent 
administration, silent, but effective and complete political 
dominion over the city that had hurt them so unforgettably. 
In other vital ways their influence on the community has 
been deep, pervasive and subtle. 

The life and the arts of the section intertwine, are lusty, 
spontaneous and rich. There are no gardens here and 
nothing that is made by hand. The people permit a more 
spontaneous and unstudied expression to their feelings. 
Languorous, flexible bodies easily flow into dance rhythms 
or the postures of the theater; soft, droning voices swell into 
song. The mood of the quarter is good-natured, lyrical and 
—deceptive. 
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For there is another mood, born of the War and developed 
by the depression—a mood of militant resentment felt by 
the Negro masses against their exploiters both white and 
colored. Its expressions in the arts are several and are in 
relation to the different economic groups among the Negroes. 

In the upper-class churches of the quarter, large and 
well-trained choruses sing the old-time spirituals in the 
manner we whites who are “‘interested”’ in the Negro like to 
hear them sung—with correctness, docility and a continued 
willingness to postpone to the world beyond the adjustment 
of the difficulties with which the Negroes are beset in this. 
But in many of the swarms of the barren little churches, 
attended by the lower classes, the spirit of the singing and 
often the words of the songs are quite different from the 
traditional and contain no promise of comfort or security 
either for the Negro “dicty” or the white “friend.” 

In these little churches, often small tents or store rooms, 
the spirituals sung have always been more sanguine and 
earthy than those of the larger churches, and the singers 
have felt free to add to the old stanzas new verses expressing 
their current troubles and desires. Beginning with the 
depression, emotionalism and improvisation waxed stronger 
in the services. As time went on and more and more Negroes 
lost their jobs and were thrown from their flats and rooms 
into the street by the score in eviction actions, they found 
at least a partial relief for their despair and resentment by 
shouting in church meeting maledictions and threats 
against their persecutors to the tunes of the old spirituals. 
When to the passionate voices of these ‘“‘shouters’’ were 
added the beat of bass-drum, cymbals and tambourines, 
and the ugly sound of the clapping of hands, the effect was 
thrilling or fearful according to the point of view. A Chicago 
policeman is authority for the statement that one of the 
most serious of the eviction riots had its inception in one of 
these folk churches which had transformed its spirituals into 
anti-eviction, anti-police and anti-landlord war songs. 

The same cry of bitterness and of challenge has been 
abroad in the little “tab” theaters—the folk theaters of 
the quarter, attended in prosperous days by the thousands 
of Negroes unable to afford even then the comparatively 
low prices of the better class Negro theaters. They are little 
places, store rooms for the most part, bursting with vitality 
and originality. Their material, both on stage and in audi- 
ence, is close to the soil of the South and the slums of the 
city with a convention of language and gesture compre- 
hensible only to the initiated. They are Rabelaisian to the 
last degree. In these places, in the better times, half a dozen 
comedians, singers and dancers, would keep their wor- 
shipping audiences in an uproar of delight for hours. I have 
seen men of the sensitivity of Strawinsky, Reinhardt, Jacques 
Copeau and Marcel Duchamp sit in these little theaters 
amazed at the ceaseless flow of vitality and improvisation; 
at the rapport existing between audience and performers. 

The actors, using the ideal weapons of song and joke, 
made frequent attacks, some covert and some bravely open, 
against the white man and his exploitation of the Negro, 
and against the white and Negro who keep the faces of the 
poor ground down in poverty. The response of the audience 
to these sallies has always been electric, bitter. The same 
shrill cries and shouts that greeted these attacks were heard 


again when the Negroes poured into the streets by the 


thousands in the eviction riots. 

The old-time spiritual is disappearing among the Negroes 
and disappearing also are all its old-time implications of 
humility, unending good nature and lazy acceptance of a 
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lowly fate. It will still be sung in the upper-class churches in 
imitation of and deference to the white man. But among the 
lower class Negroes the work-song and the radical song are 
already replacing it. Vanishing also is what the Negroes 
style the Uncle-Tom and the Green-Pastures attitude. The 
Green-Pastures myth is exploded completely by a Negro 
dramatist, George Boatner, who has written a play with 
music and has rehearsed in it an excellent company, which 
destroys the last sentimentalities of the fiction of the Negro 
as child-like churchman. The depression and the workers’ 
theaters’ groups are doing the rest. 


CHICAGO, elemental and grand, what sights and 

sounds you hold for poets’ songs! Here are your twin 
symbols—the towering flames of furnaces and the cloudy 
heads of elevators. Here are the virile blue-green flashing 
waters of the lake that nourishes you; the solemn sirens of 
the lake freighters and the liquid wails of tugs reverberating 
between skyscraper walls. And here is the symbolic rhythm 
of your life: the perpetual pant of locomotives above the 
steady organ-point of prairie winds. 

Everywhere is spread the vast and terrifying drama of 
your industry: the multiple lines of rails that shimmer at 
night under moonlight like a broad river glowing with red, 
green and violet lights; that stretch of dead land where the 
giant cement plant endlessly winds a shroud of ghastly gray 
around its arches and towers and covers trees and grass and 
flowers with a livid suffocating dust; the refinery whose 
innumerable tanks, misty globes of silver, float, sink and re- 
appear in a sea of velvet black smoke, overpowering with its 
stinging subterranean odors. 

Here, like a temple dedicated to geometry, rises the 
mighty Northwestern Elevator whose huge white cylinders 
bear aloft cyclopean cubes in majestic balance. It is proudest 
in the afternoon when the setting-sun transforms all to gold 
—the mass of functional beauty: the grain dust floating 
high above its head like a cloud; the strands of tracks binding 
it to prairie farms; and the freighters, deep-seated in the 
black river, that have carried its grains to the ports of the 
world. 

And here is the awful grandeur of the geometric mills. 
When will come the poet unafraid who can look upon and 
comprehend the terrifying forces here at work, dominated 
minutely by the hand and brain of man; who can watch 
the terrible drama of smoke and steam and light that hurl 
against the sky giant cities that collapse, reform and change 
again cataclysmically? And when will come the musician’ 
who will bow his head to the perpetual noble fugues of these 
mills? No, there is no noise here, but infinite numbers and 
qualities of sound, flowing together into a throbbing music, 
dignified and passionate, with many voices deep, masculine 
and serene. 

But all these forms and sounds are only the exterior, the 
setting for what is grander, more fundamental still, the ~ 
lives of the men who work here; who through all the hours 
of the day and night give the utmost of their intelligence, the 
skill of their hands and the strength of their bodies; who 
stand unafraid amidst whirling, cutting, crushing, stabbing 
machinery to guide and manipulate the wild and lethal 
forces of melting flames, of steam and gases and electricity, 
each moment facing or succumbing to injury or death. | 
.. Yes, these are the ones of whom the poet will finally and 
most nobly sing. Out of their own lives, I believe, will come 
the workers’ poet, and he will sing to the people songs more 
deep and grand than any we have known since Greece. 
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WORKERS’ SONGS 


Solidarity 
(Tune: John Brown's Body) 


HE farmers learned their lesson now as everyone can see, 
The farmers know the bankers are their greatest enemy; 
We'll organize and fight until we gain the victory 
In One Big Solid Union. 


The men all stick together, and the boys are fighting fine, 

The women and the children are beside us all the time. 

. No laws, no threats can stop us when we all march out in 
line 

In One Big Solid Union. 


It is we who ploughed the prairies, built the barns and 
houses there, 

And in spite of droughts and ’hoppers we’ve made multi- 
millionaires. 

Now we stand foreclosed and homeless ’mid the riches we 

have made 

But in Union we are strong. 


Chorus: Solidarity Forever, Solidarity Forever! 
Solidarity Forever! For in Union we are strong. 


tf 
Poor Colored Folks’ Opera 
These two songs are typical of those frequently sung in the small Negro ‘‘Folk"’ 
theaters to the great delight of the audiences because of the anti-white sentiments 
they carry. These were sung by a Negro called ‘‘ Bullfrog’’ because of his extraor- 
dinarily deep vibrato bass voice. To the accompaniment of a banjo he would sing an 
endless number of stanzas under the general name of ‘‘ Poor Colored Folks’ Opera."’ 


1 


H left mah house fo’ to go to wuk, 
An’ ah left mah woman at home. 

Mah house caught fire, mah woman ran out, 
An’ so did dat white man too. 
Ah whales mah woman a crack on de haid, 
Ah chased dat white man too; 
Ah chased him back into de burnin’ house, 
Oh look at dat white’s black bones! 
Dat house kept burnin’ hot an’ high, 
An’ ah run fo’ mah bosses’ store. ‘ 
An’ ah chased dat white boss into mah house, 
Oh look at dat white’s black bones. 


2 


E whites came shootin’ down our street 
In a big red aut’mobile; 
Day shot my daddy through the haid, 
Oh how you s’pose ah feel? 


Dey gave us guns an’ teached us de war; 
Oh how you s’pose we feel! 

It ain’t mah daddy gits shot in de haid, 
When dey come in dat aut’mobile! 


Eviction Song 
UN ‘the cattle 
Wet the wheat 
Bust the tractor 
We can’t be beat! 


Burn the silo 

Smash the tools 

Hang the banker 
We’ve quit being fools. 


Hard Times in Our County 
(Tune: Springtime in the Rockies) 
T’s hard times in our county, 
While workers starve in slop lines 
And their families despair. 
Our taxes and our interest 
Cannot be met this year, 
In this land of wealth and plenty, 
In this land of Wall Street rule. 


Our houses leak and totter, 

Our children freeze in rags, 

Our corn sells for a nickel, 

And spuds won’t pay for bags. 

For working hard and faithful 
You’ll take our farms and tools, 

In this land of wealth and plenty, 
In this land where Wall Street rules. 


You set the price on products, 

Tell us what we must pay; 

And when we buy our groceries 
You also have your way. 

You call us sovereign farmers, 

But really we are fools 

In this land of wealth and plenty, 
In this land where Wall Street rules. 


Variant of Work-Song 


EN’ to Chicago 

Neber been dere at all 
White folk eat de turkey 
Nigger eat nothin’ at all. 


Wen’ to Detroit 

Neber been dere befo’ 

White folks sleep on feather bed 
Nigger grunts on flo’. 


Wen’ to job place 

Neber been dere at all 
White folks git de good place 
Nigger git nothin’ at all. 


Refrain: Walk de concrete, 
Grab dat freight, 
Ain’t comin’ back no mo’. 


Marching Song 
(Variant of, You Got A Right) 

OU got a right! 

I got a right! 
We all got a right to have a good job! 
De very next time we get back to work 
We make a union and hold tight to dat work. 
Dey hindered us befo’ 
Dey won’t hinder us no mo’ 
You got a right! 
I got a right! 
We all got a right to have a good job. 
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SNAPSHOTS OFRSC IGA G OmEEADERS 


BY CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


HAT types of leader emerge in a metropolitan 

community—in a relatively new, rapidly growing 

cosmopolitan center? What personalities can be 
found who will be recognized by masses of people as favor- 
able to their cause? How many persons are there in a great 
city who, as the phrase goes, ‘‘Can be seen across the town?” 
Who’s who politically in the big City by the Lake? 

Leadership is a function of community life, an interpreta- 
tion and an embodiment of some main stream of social 
forces. The traits and techniques of the leaders must be 
adapted to the interests, attitudes, ideals of the social group 
in which they live and move and have their being. 

One of the striking political facts about Chicago is that it 
has never been a boss-ruled or one-man city, but a commu- 
nity with many types of influential persons. It is a city with 
something of a feudal organization. No one party habitually 
rules, and both the great parties have been and still are 
divided into important factions struggling for ascendancy. 
First of all, the city is divided into three great Sides, the 
North, the West and the South; and these Sides are often the 
seats of political factions. Then there are competing sets of 
racial leaders, business leaders, labor leaders, religious and 
intellectual leaders, each with a range of political influence 
and weight. An adequate discussion of Chicago would call 
for a review of all these leaders and their interrelations—a 
survey not possible here. 

There has never been a highly organized and successful 
political machine as in New York or Philadelphia; or a 
continuing ring of any notable type, running over any long 
period of years, without serious opposition, or opposition 
habitually beaten down. What The Organization does is far 
less important here than in many political areas, where the 
voice of the political leader is almost the voice of a god. New 
personalities and new types of leaders are constantly thrust- 
ing their unexpected and perhaps unwelcome way up to the 
surface and to forms of power. 

Thompson was twice elected mayor over Sweitzer, but 
dropped out of an impossible race in 1923, and was again 
victorious over Dever in 1927. Dunne was elected mayor, 
and then denied a reelection, but ran for governor and was 
elected, though defeated for reelection. 

Crowe was elected state’s attorney, but in spite of the most 
powerful organization ever assembled in Cook County was 
defeated for the nomination by John Swanson by a majority 
of 283,180. Swanson, elected by a majority of 160,722, was 
defeated for reelection by a sweeping vote of 945,684 to 
633,097. 

What Chicago seems to resent is not the political machine, 
but a permanent vote of confidence in any one 
organization. The direct primary checks the 
monopolistic tendencies of the machine, and the 
electorate checks the primary again. But at heart 
the community is restless under any political 
yoke. The Carter Harrisons alone—nine times 
mayor between them—seem to have wooed and 
won the spirit of the town. But Harrison himself 
was overwhelmed in the primary by a then rela- 
tively unknown competitor. 


Senator Deneen defeated Medill McCormick in the 1924 
primary, and Senator J. Hamilton Lewis in the fall of that 
year. But in 1930, Mrs. McCormick defeated Senator 
Deneen for the nomination and was in turn overthrown by 
J. Hamilton Lewis in the fall of that year. 

The old order is always changing in Chicago. And never 
more certainly than today. Seven years ago, Mayor Thomp- 
son, Al Capone, Sam Insull, sat in the seats of power, but 
today one is in Atlanta, one was an exile in Greece, and the 
other in silence wherever he is. This alliance of upper and 
underworld with practical politics was formidable, but it 
had a brief life. Mayor Cermak, who understood the forces 
that make up the city, succeeded to the throne, but the 
bullet of an assassin cut short his career and today his power- 
ful organization is raising signals of distress. 


T is a curious fact that most of the present-day political 

leaders are surviving veterans of many wars, seasoned and 
battle-scarred. Harold L. Ickes, secretary of the interior, 
Senator J. Hamilton Lewis, former Mayor Harrison, now 
collector of internal revenue, former Senator Deneen, leader 
of the regular Republican organization, Pat Nash, head of 
the Democratic committee,—all of these are learning that 
life begins at sixty or more. 

Secretary Ickes has been a battler in the arena of Chicago 
politics for nearly forty years, never, or rarely, winning as 
far as I know a single battle, but always with head unbowed, 
with knee unbent and with spirit unbroken. As I introduced 
him at a meeting the other night, I thought, but did not say, 
‘Have you ever seen a dream walking? Well, I have.” For 
here was Ickes, head of the Department of the Interior, ad- 
ministrator of the public works’ program, dictator of the 
oil industry, after a generation of struggle which would have 
broken the soul of most men of courage, the Iron Man of the 
Administration, expressing the ideals of integrity, compe- 
tence and progressivism, which he had expounded for many 
weary years. But “‘so impractical,” the politicians used to 
say, not realizing that it is not defeat that hurts a man, but 
defeat in a poor cause. And they forgot to observe as profes- 
sional students of the game that he had often pitched a 
winning game, lost by the errors of someone else. 

An impressive figure in Chicago politics is Senator Lewis 
whose silver tongue and nimble brain have often confounded 
the enemy. The senator uses the net and the trident rather 
than the sword, but the result is just the same in the arena. 
Entangling the enemy in words, he thrusts him through as he 
endeavors to escape. Not interested in the construction of a 
huge patronage machine of which he is the boss, the senator 


Professor Merriam characteristically omits from his list of 
leaders a man whom all others would include—himself. In 
his teaching and writing on political science over thirty 
years, and in the hurly-burly of politics, as alderman and 
candidate for mayor, he has been an outstanding figure in the 
movement toward a new order in Chicago which he prophesies 
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concerns himself with broad questions of policy and sees to it 
that he is not frozen-in by the ice of the organization. One of 
the most interesting types in American politics, he resists 
analysis and baffles any inquiry into the secret of his 
personality. 

Former Senator Deneen is likewise an impressive figure in 
Chicago politics, full of years, but full of fight and full of 
wiles learned in a lifetime of incessant battling. Doubtless 
the senator would long since have preferred to retire from 
the arena but his many “boys,” raised by him and de- 
pendent upon him, will not permit the retirement of a sea- 
soned general without whose personality and craft they 
might not be able to survive. 

The less directly political figures are also of the older order, 
although young in spirit: Clarence Darrow, Jane Addams, 
Mary McDowell, Graham Taylor. Frank J. Loesch, now 
eighty-two years of age, who began his crusade against 
crime and Public Enemies at the age of seventy-six, is still 
on the front line directing operations against the enemies, 
and apparently good for twenty years more. When it might 
be supposed that his interest in gaming had somewhat sub- 
sided, he comes forward with the suggestion that gambling 
be licensed as are other places of recreation. 

Clarence Darrow at the age of seventy-four still loves to 
break a lance if he ‘can find a worthy foe, and bears the 
break of the battle well. 

Jane Addams at seventy-four remains the most eminent 
woman in Chicago, and indeed in America, her will and 
intelligence still leading her into and through many impor- 
tant public issues and decisions. 

Victor Olander, secretary of the Illinois Federation of 
Labor, John Fitzpatrick, president of the Chicago Federa- 
tion, Ed Nockels, veteran figure in the battles of labor, still 
carry on their struggle with untiring energy and enthusiasm 
and with great practical skill. 

If time and space permitted, it would be important to dis- 
cuss the leaders in the journalistic world, in the business 
world, in the world of religion, for there are many vital per- 
sonalities in all of these fields. But in all these domains, the 
old order changes and a new world is in the making. 

New personalities are appearing in a somewhat younger 
group of men of the type of Governor Horner, Donald Rich- 
berg, Newton Jenkins. The governor, even if battered by 
wind and tide, retains both honor and hope. Spertamo. Mr. 
Richberg, an eminent Chicagoan, has for a number of years 
been active chiefly on national problems, to which he now 
devotes his splendid talents in the NRA. Chicago could 
have had him. Impossible, the politicians say. But there he 
is. Newton Jenkins has fought as a progressive Republican 
for a decade and still waves the banner at the head of a pro- 
gressive Republican organization. He has rallied around 
him a group of younger men, concerned with the issues of 
the day and determined to devote time to their solution 
through political channels. 

Do you know Simeon Leland, professor of public finance, 
called to the US Treasury to aid in formulating measures 
for the relief of municipalities? Sim is worth watching. 

Do you know Leonard D. White, professor of public ad- 
ministration, appointed by President Roosevelt as US civil 
service commissioner, the first expert in this field to be 
placed upon this important board? 

Do you know T. V. Smith, professor of philosophy, now 
campaigning for the Illinois Senate with the backing of 
Governor Horner? Do you know Prof. Paul Douglas, re- 
doubtable battler for human rights? 
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You perhaps know of President Hutchins—also a citizen 
of Chicago—who might talk about the city if he would. 

I could name many others, in many groups, political, 
business, religious. But if names mean nothing, then I call 
attention to the next wave of leaders who are ready even 
now for their responsibilities. Young men and women whose 
names mean nothing to you are ready for combat and 
responsibility. 

The truth is that established leaders often take themselves 
too seriously. The fifty leaders of Chicago could disappear 
and their places would be taken tomorrow; a hundred, a 
thousand, likewise. 

The lesson of politics—amply reenforced by the events of 
Italy, and Russia—is that there is a vast reserve of leadership 
which never comes into power because the room is limited 
and not all the trees can push their way to the top. Chicago 
leadership is on the way. 

Incurable optimism, you may say, and make the appro- 
priate discount. And in this you may be wise—or otherwise. 
You may even scowl me down as a Chicagoan, booming local 
real estate. But I may say quietly that those of us who have 
studied for many years the disintegration of the metropolitan 
region in America, also think we see (as we peer into the shape 
of things to come) a new synthesis—a new leadership made 
possible by emerging conditions more favorable to the good 
life in the great town. 


T is reasonable to anticipate that within the next five or 
ten years a new type of leadership will come to the fore in 
the affairs of this city. There are many signs of this. 

1. The celebration of the city’s one hundredth birthday 
has touched Chicago’s civic consciousness and pride, the ef- 
fects of which may be far-reaching—farther-reaching than 
one might think unless he pondered over the influence of the 
symbolic in political affairs. A common picture—a common 
ideal is after all the very thing that is too easily lost in the 
disintegration of modern urban life. 

2. The attack upon the Chicago school system, misguided 
and badly handled as it was, aroused the people of the city 
as they have not been for years. Men and women of all sec- 
tions and classes united in a common protest in behalf of 
their children, and they will not rest until the educational 
system is restored to a satisfactory basis. 

3. The city’s financial crisis has thrown a vivid light on 
the need for more effective governmental guidance. This 
effort may be frustrated for a while, but will find its way 
through the channels of politics in time. 

The new deal in cities will emphasize stricter integrity in 
public officials and firmer protest against graft and waste. It 
will also emphasize real management rather than the for- 
malism obtained through the enactment of so-called civil- 
service laws and the like. It will emphasize simplicity of gov- 
ernment, not only to protect the taxpayer, but to enable the 
citizen to own his own government. He cannot control the 
400 independent agencies of Cook County, to say nothing of 
the 1600 of the metropolitan region as a whole. Intelligence 
will be emphasized more than reform in the older sense. 
Since the earlier days, Chicago has set up important agen- 
cies for the technical study of the community, and the effects 
of this continued metropolitan research will express them- 
selves in time. A new plan for Chicago is being developed, 
which it is hoped may be an important contribution to 
urban life. 

There is also gathering in the city the most unique group 
of agencies in public adminis- (Continued on page 525) 
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An Interview with Edward L. Ryerson, Jr. 
BY HELEN CODY BAKER 


workers could tell it. Three or four of us tried, and it 

played strange tricks on us. We got just so far, and then 
it flattened out into statistics, or shot off at a From-Chicago- 
and-Proud-of-It tangent, or dropped to a humble note that 
rang just as false, for Chicago isn’t humble. 

Yet at first glance it seemed the simplest kind of a story. 
Chicago Presents was our first idea for the title of an article 
on social inventions native to this prairie soil. What could 
be easier than to list a few of the many unique adventures 
in untried fields which had flowered and borne fruit here 
before the seed was even planted in other cities? To tell 
how we had been swept by dream after dream, and how 
most of our dreams had come true? 

*“Then just what zs the trouble?” asked Edward L. Ryer- 
son, Jr., when the story that no one could tell came to rest 
on his doorstep. For as president of the Council of Social 
Agencies, past-chairman of the Illinois Emergency Relief 
Commission, trustee of the University of Chicago and 
member of boards and committees too numerous to mention 
he had finally agreed, under pressure, not to write but to 
talk it, if someone would talk with him and take notes. 
(From this point, you are listening in on an informal con- 
versation between a Social Worker and a Citizen.) 

SociaL Worker: It begins well enough. Chicago presents 
one crusade after another, led by enthusiastic citizens, all 
afire to start something. They do start things, which grow 
beautifully as long as they stay small and compact, with 
the starters solidly behind them. Then they are handed over 
to tax-supported bodies and get too big for their bones. 

CirizEn: For instance? 

: SoctaL Worker: For instance, our Municipal Court. 

The early reports of that adventure read like a fairy story. 

CirizEn: That was around 1900, wasn’t it? One of our 
periodic eras of reform. 

SoctaL Worker: Yes, we had just turned our river 
around, and were feeling very proud of ourselves. Our 
business-men and lawyers rolled up their sleeves and tackled 
the swarm of justices of the peace and peace magistrates 
who were appointed by the mayor at the suggestion of 
aldermen. False returns and bribery were the order of the 
day. The whole city got tremendously worked up over it. 
There was a two-year fight for our Municipal Court Act 
before it was passed and approved by a huge majority of the 
voters. It was never held to be entirely constitutional, but 
Chicago fought for it in the City Council, the newspapers, 
the upper courts and + 
the legislature. It 
sprouted branches 
like the green bay 
tree: the Court of 
Domestic Relations, 
the Morals Court, the 
Speeders” Court— 
with a_ bull-headed 
judge who had no 
automobile—the 


‘| sorte was a grand story here, but none of the social 


Chicago dreams dreams. Crystallizes them in social inventions. 
Turns them over to the elected representatives of the four 
million. And they slow down. Grow institutional. Get into 
politics. What then? A Social Worker, who has been through 
it all with sharply critical eye, and a Citizen, who has been 
through it all with undiminished faith, discuss this democratic 
city and come out at the opportunity that Chicago still presents 


Renters’ Court, the Small Claims’ Court, the Psychopathic 
Laboratory... 

Cirizen: Well, it’s still pretty good, isn’t it? I thought the 
Boys’ Court did excellent work last year. The Woman’s 
Court is new, and social service has crept into several 
departments. 

SoctaL WorkeErR: “Pretty good” isn’t good enough for 
something that began so sturdily. “Pretty good” isn’t good 
enough for Chicago. We wanted this to be a proud story. 
We can’t be proud of the 1929 report of the Crime Com- 
mission, which admits that ‘“‘On paper our Municipal Court 
is one of the most interesting and important creations of 
jurisprudence in the United States,” but goes on to tell of 
incompetence, political influence, laxness . . . (Her voice 
trails off unhappily.) 


ITIZEN (thoughtfully): I see. I begin to see exactly. Well, 
let’s think a little about Chicago. A hundred years old. 
Four million people. Not just dreamers and crusaders, 
all kinds of people. Young, adventurous, ambitious, honest 
and dishonest, foreign- and native-born. What brought them 
here? Opportunity. Not only the opportunity to dream 
dreams and lead crusades and wipe out corruption and 
create social inventions, but the perfectly marvelous oppor- 
tunity to grow and expand and gain wealth and power, to 
be themselves, to try new things. All sorts of things. Good and 
bad. We had no crystallized traditions. We had few vested 
interests. We had railways, waterways, a central location, 
a stimulating climate. Anything can happen in such a city. 
Almost everything has happened. Our Century of Progress 
is a perfect example of a city which dares the impossible— 
and does it. 

SoctaL WorkER: Oh—we do it. (There 1s no argument 
here.) But it so often doesn’t stay done. It gets just so far, 
and then it either begins to go to pieces or seems to stand 
still. Look at our Juvenile Court. 

Citizen (alertly): And what is wrong with the Juvenile 
Court? There, it seems to me, is something we can be 
proud of. The oldest children’s court in the world. 

SoctaL Worker: I know. We all know how another group 
of enthusiastic citizens caught up the revolutionary idea of 
protecting children from the procedure of the criminal 
courts. How before we had it children of ten and over 
were arrested, held in police stations, fined and sent to 
prison, going to school in the jail, too excited over a hanging 
to study. Doctors, lawyers and social workers, led by the 
women’s clubs, united 
to do something 
about it. 

Citizen: And did 
it. It’s been a model 
to the whole country 
ever since. But I sup- 
pose you’ve been 
reading’ more reports 
of the Crime Com- 
mission. 
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SociaL Worker: There’s nothing there that you don’t 
know yourself. ““Weakness has crept into the system. . . 
the Court has no responsibility for carrying out its own 
plan . . . the case load of the probation officers is too high 
for careful follow-up work . . .”” No, what really discour- 
aged me most was a day I spent there last June. I heard the 
cases of sixteen children. Only two of them had done a 
thing that my own children, or yours, might not have done 
at one time or another. Throwing stones at a freight train, 
exceeding the speed limit, stealing a fountain pen—I came 
home with the feeling that the money we were spending on 
those children was wasted. 

Think of the Juvenile Detention Home. Then look at it— 
with its high stone wall and barred windows. We prophesied 
that “these buildings would be a monument to a com- 
munity’s ideal for the care of children.” It’s nothing, really, 
but a jail. Two old jails are now used as branches—one in 
Austin, one in Woodlawn. Everyone knows about the 
“temporary appointees” among the attendants who are 
supposed to be under civil service, the dependent children 
who have no business to be there at all, and the long waiting 
list for mothers’ pensions when funds are available and have 
actually been turned back. 

Citizen: That’s only part of the story—by far the least 
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Not snow—sand. In the Dunes 
of Lake Michigan, Chicago has a 
magnificent natural playground 


important part. The Mothers’ 
Pension Division was the first 
body in Chicago to give relief on 
the budget system—before the 
United Charities or anybody else 
took up that way of doing it. There 
is still an active citizens’ commit- 
tee which prepares and conducts 
competitive examinations for pro- 
bation officers. Last summer there 
was a good deal of agitation and 
much useful publicity to prevent 
unconsidered appointments and 
get vacancies wisely filled. And 
don’t overlook the most important 
thing of all—the tremendous edu- 
cational influence this court has 
had on all the neighborhoods into 
which it reaches. When you are 
dealing with as large an organiza- 
tion as that you are dealing not 
only with judges and probation 
officers, but with all those com- 
munities, and the way they inter- 
pret the conduct and care of chil- 
dren. Police officers, parents, 
neighbors, social workers. It 
doesn’t in any way, in my opinion, 
destroy the value of the court, as 
such, that some of the interpreta- 
tions are unwise. As an educa- 
tional institution the Juvenile 
Court is worth the price we pay 
for it. But it is our business to 
see to it that the right kind of a 
man is kept there as judge, with 
the right kind of a staff to help 
him, so that this influence will be as strong and wise as it 
possibly can. As for the Juvenile Detention Home, it is 
certainly better than what we had when children were kept 
in the other jails. And the Institute for Juvenile Research 
is a fine, useful piece of machinery that hasn’t gone to pieces. 
What other dreams do you think failed us? 

SoctaL Worker: We had a vision of what could be done 
with recreation. When we ‘suddenly found ourselves with 
more tax money than was needed for parks and boulevards, 
we were captured by the idea of playgrounds. We had, at 
that time, just five cinder-covered squares. A few more 
leading citizens put their heads together with the South 
Park Commissioners and made that dream come true. 
Other park boards caught the idea, and we scattered play- 
grounds the length and breadth of the city, in neighborhoods 
where they were needed most. Field houses, wading-pools, 
shower baths, dance halls and tennis courts sprang up 
like magic. Trees and grass, flowers and shrubbery kept the 
park idea alive and gave beauty to the whole plan. People 
came to see them from all over the world, and carried the 

-word home to Japan, Czechoslovakia, Poland. . . . 

Citizen: And so? 

SoctaL WorKER: There we stopped, The early ideal of 
those playgrounds was physical education. It is still physical 
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education—varied with handcraft, which is, of course, a 
splendid thing. But many people feel that competitive 
athletics and everything from needle-point to airplane 
models aren’t enough. Some of our recreation experts 
think that the field houses should have grown into real 
centers for community social life. By and large, they haven’t. 
And the employed personnel, good as some of the leadership 
still is, has dropped below the level of those earlier days. 

Citizen: Wait a minute. I don’t quite like the way you 
keep talking of “little groups of leading citizens.” That 
vision of our city as the playground center of the world 
came true because it was a democratic vision. All sorts of 
people got behind these things: lawyers with a social sense, 
settlement groups, women’s clubs—an army rather than a 
handful. Chicago believes in democracy; it has always been 
willing not only to experiment, but to fight, to thresh a 
thing out in the open; it has always been searching for an 
instrument that would be a people’s instrument rather than 
something run by a little inside group. 

And now to come back to recreation. I don’t know how 
you can say anything “stopped”? when millions of people 
have used it happily for thirty years or more. What we have 
now is definitely better than our five cinder-covered lots. 
I think the finest thing about our small parks is that they 
have just been there all these years, for families to enjoy in 
the most normal way, without too much of what you call 
leadership. Incidentally, there’s something you haven’t 
mentioned yet, which fits into this part of the story. Our 
Chicago Plan Commission. 

It’s a fascinating tale, and much more far-reaching than 
most people think. The original idea of a beautiful Chicago 
was born in committees and financed by private subscrip- 
tions. After the plan was developed, it was necessarily taken 
over by the regularly constituted political bodies and carried 
out by taxes. The private citizens never entirely lost interest, 
but the actual work was carried out by the city. Political 
abuse and graft crept in, but we watched and checked on it. 
Whenever things got sufficiently bad we protested. The 
Chicago Plan Commission today is supported by public 


The old swimming hole comes to town. Oak Street beach not 
far from the heart of the city with an audience of skyscrapers 
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funds, and is still doing useful work. But like so many other 
things, it is badly curtailed right now by the necessity 
for economy. 

SoctaL WorkKER (who has been hoping for just this lead): 
Now you’ve said it! That’s one of the biggest difficulties. 
The private groups put all their energy and a lot of their 
money into starting things. Tax-supported bodies take them 
over. We keep touch for a while, and then accept them as 
casually as the air we breathe. Hard times come, and every- 
thing in the system we eare most about is sacrificed in the 
name of economy. Think of our public schools: vocational 
guidance, visiting-teachers, most of the recreational pro- 
gram—practically all the social experiments public educa- 
tion had made in Chicago wiped out as ‘“‘fads and frills” 
while the “‘Citizens’ Save the Schools Committee’ starts 
all over again with its little tin cup. 


ITIZEN (changing theline of attack and taking time to think that 
G over): You’re going too fast. All of our “social inventions” 
haven’t followed this pattern. Our settlements are still alive 
and vigorous. Our professional schools of social service 
are turning out alert young people. Both these forces have 
been more useful than ever in these last hard years. 

SoctaL WorKER (who thinks she has him here): And why? 
Because they have been kept in private hands, and because 
the people who started them are still very much alive. Who 
will take their places? Nobody knows. 

Citizen (with a half-smile): A lot of youngsters are growing 
up. Some of them have very definite ideas. Very radical. 

SoctaL WorkKER (rather lamely): But so many of them 
aren’t our ideas. 

CirizEn: And neither were our ideas, as you call them, the 
ideas of those who went before. They were positively 
revolutionary. I wouldn’t worry (Continued on page 516) 
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VARIATIONS ON AN AMERICAN THEME 


MERICA is. These 
States are acts, born 
of energy of men 


mating energy of the uni- 
verse. This Chicago we pic- 
ture is a city that is will, not 
thought. We have now over- 
willed ourselves into poverty 
amid plenty: blind will is not 
enough. But neither is thought 
enough. We have seen it tor- 
turing itself to defeat without 
faith. Can we not find some 
new marriage of will .and 
thought to save us from anarchy or from sterile reason? 
That is the American theme on which these native books 
throw glints of light. They are books of will and faith in 
America both past and future, rooted in this province of the 
cosmos where the sun falls with a certain slant on unique 
mountains, plains and rivers. They glory in America, not 
blindly but gaining courage because here is energy to be 
disciplined into new channels for human use. 

In American Song by Paut ENGLE, young poet, lowa- 
born, we have an omen of the first order, a volume as im- 
portant to me as any in twenty years. For these reasons. This 
youth belongs to no lost generation: his chart-line runs 
straight from the American past into the American future: 


We shall make 
A newer vision of communal man .. . 
And leaye the sweet clean earth 
For the plow of a newer way that will be part 
Of the old American dream from which we waken 
To find we are a portion of that dream. 


Survey Graphic. 


He finds this strength by leaning on America, “remembering 
these men in my land” in the chant that won Poetry’s prize 
for the best poem on Chicago’s Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion; and by losing himself in the wonder and glory of being 
alive. He loves sun, and then earth, water, winds until his 
verse bursts with a pagan joy, the words clotted too thick. 

He is, moreover, done with futility, narcotics of gin and 
sex, the self-pity of poets-sick in the psyche, of philosophers 
sick of mankind. We thank God for an angry poet flinging a 
cold challenge in the teeth of Spengler and Joseph Krutch. 
“Death will despise you who have despised life,”’ he cries, and 


You say you buried God (weeping you say it) 

And split the flesh to its essential parts— 

But you have left us bodies bright with flame 

And buried God no deeper than our hearts. 

There was a splendid mockery in your 

Self-pity of the fate you willed yourselves— 

You cursed the axes that cut off your feet 

Though you had swung them and carved out their helves. 
You were too wise for wonder, for a sense 

Of strangeness in the simple fact of being. . . . 


This is from the Letter to An Elder Generation, the poem 
that seems most finished in form and word, and satisfies us of 
mid-years with a sense of true diagnosis that may help to lay 
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the ghost we carry. For the 
miracle of this poet is the wis- 
dom in him. Here is no windy 
national optimism learned 
from an older generation, 
though Whitman lives be- 
tween the lines, nor mere hot 
lust of youth or rebellion of 
youth, or plain ignorance. 
Engle has undergone the dis- 
cipline of facing the facts—of 
our misshapen cities, the ma- 
chine to be “led like a bull 
with a ring in its nose,” the 
lost vision and courage. (Will you not let us be proud of 
building you a discipline of facing fact, Paul Engle?) But the 
facts do not defeat or silence. They are raw material for 
courage to build with. 

We of old dreams salute the will and life—love of this 
“loping, high-pitched song, intrinsic to the singer and the 
place.” We have been waiting fearfully for such young men, 
to lean on their strength, to know they will carry on with 
“the exuberance that is our blood.’’ And for youth here is 
a marching song. No generation is lost with such singers, 
chanting— 


We live by no mind that is only reason 
For there are in us strengths, older than thought. 


How youth rallies to such singing will forecast our future. 
Meanwhile I urge you to read this marching song, light for 
darkness, warmth against cold. 


HESE other books are notes on this theme. In Slim, 

WiiuraM Haines, age twenty-five, takes his right out of 
life and energy, this hour, to reveal the drama and humor of 
those acrobatic gypsies who have the danger-bright job of 
erecting steel towers and stringing high-tension electric lines 
over America. It is a work novel, taut and direct as one of his 
cables, about Slim, the farm-boy who starts as a “grunt” or 
helper on the ground and becomes a great craftsman web- 
bing our electric-roads with power. And of Red Blayd, artist 
among wires; of Pop Travers, good foreman, and foremen in- 
carnate the struggle of will against Nature; of Stumpy who 
gives us a new character in folk-lore with his endless tales of 
fights with ol’ Paw; of the mythical Mabel of a very old line. 
Haines believes this work is worth our knowing so records 
the techniques, the craft spirit, and the price in life. He is not 
diverted from his vivid, fascinating tale of the job, drinking, 
gambling, women, fights, to ponder the symbolism of his 
cables or the social conundrums of power and machines. 
But his overtone is that these gamblers of death bring light 
and heat and cold and music and leisure to new places. He 
knows what Paul Engle sings—that work and brave men are 
good. \ 

Lewis GANNETT is an older convert to the theme having 
known the East, Europe, Orient better than the West he 
discovered in a month’s rambling with his wife and his son 
in a V-8 Ford. In simple and unpretentious journalism he 
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gives us bright snatches of the trip, personal views, a lot of 
solid facts, and a list of books to read on America. He had a 
grand time and wants to go back. He found, with some awe, 
that the energy of American men—Indian men—was 
engraving history on this piece of the universe, in blood and 
beauty, long before Columbus came; and that we have folk- 
ways and tradition older and more mysterious than our 
English heritage to give us pride and hope. One task for the 
young men is to put what Engle calls “‘the English-feigning 
States” of the Atlantic coast into perspective against Ozarks, 
Navajos, Spaniards. We need all to build on. There is some 
fine criticism of the Coney Island atmosphere around the 
Grand Canyon, of natural parks made into zoos, rodeos gone 
commercial. We must fight against exploitation, fakery, mere 
struggle for life that may blot out the history and extinguish 
its survivors. We saved the specimen redwoods: who will 
save the specimen people? We must teach plain folks what'to 
revere and preserve of their great past. 

American women have always combined energy with the 
still knowledge of the heart. So do Evelyn Harris and Hilda 
Faunce, older than the young pioneers, but of the same line. 
Barter Lady is the everyday record of EvELyN Harris’s 
struggle against depression, dry spells, blight, and interest 
on the old Howell’s Point farm in eastern Maryland, to keep 
it going as a memorial to her husband who loved and planted 
trees and as a home for her children where they may root 
deep in the lore and strength of the soil. She goes round the 
calendar by months, with tales of wood, turkeys, gravel 
traded for needs, full of civic gifts (she plays for the Grange 
sings,) very angry at the stupidity of slick schemes from 
Washington saviors who neglect the essential of giving the 
farmer the cost of production plus 10 percent. Her courage, 
good humor, ingenuity are those of the old farm-manager 
woman of the South and West even though she has a radio 
for solace—and market quotations—and rides a son’s plane 
to Boston to find out why commission prices are so strange. 

She knows the best fruits are within for which she has only 
to barter work and love, but she is no soft or foolish essayist: 
she has rocky qualities, edged criticism—of interest at 2 
percent a month, tariffs and unions that raise prices, the 
competition of gentlemen farmers who do not have to count 
costs, the eight-day week of farmers, the seven postage stamps 
for a bushel of tomatoes, good roads that save gas, the taxes 
for warships that cost so much for the wars that cost so much 
more, the declining social life of the countryside (see Survey 
Graphic, February 1928, page 579.) All told with first-hand 
dollar-and-cents realism and as women do, piercing behind 
the false front of money and market to human struggle, but 
with funny tales and maxims for yeast. This is a good primer 
for the gentlemen at Washington, and for those who want to 
know what price subsistence farms! Someday these women 
and their daughters are going to get up early and have a 
good housecleaning of the governments just because they are 
tired of mess and muddle. 

Desert Wife by HitpA, FAuncE is a more personal story of 
the wife and husband, Ken, who trek from Oregon and rain 
when their hopes fold up to live one hundred miles from a 
railroad in the desert as traders to the Navajo Indians. It is 
really an acutely observed and sympathetic study of Indian 
life through the threads of which is woven the life-pattern of 
a man and woman. The color and rhythm of the Navajo, his 
wiles and customs, his family life and death, his artistry, 
wool-raising, medicine-men, pass by the trade-store door. 
It is instructive on every page, and the kind of ethnology 
everybody can enjoy, though I think there is scarce a para- 
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The career of Rico, first bandit, then dictator of some un- 
specified Spanish-American country presents not a dull 
moment. Rico is tough—and admits it. Further, he is not 
without guile. Statesman as well as warrior he discredits a 
dangerous emissary of foreign mahogany-interests as easily as 
he marches a regiment at a slow walk into the open square 
surrounding a fortified hacienda. He is loyal too—and shielded 
by mountains of dying followers he holds, till death takes her, 
the hand of the woman who just gave her life for his. Senor de 
Fierro Blanco specifically denies any “intention to indicate 
historical origin or parallel for any character or event of this 
book." It remains therefore an account of the robust days of 
old when the ways of Dictators were romantic, their methods of 
murder quaint, and the forms of magic they employed pic- 
turesque. There are six interesting illustrations by Alfredo 
Ramos Martinez printed in color, one of which, The Woman of 
Atlan, we reproduce above.—H. M. 


RICO, BANDIT AND DICTATOR, by Antonio de Fierro Blanco. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 195 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


graph on politics or “Indian affairs.” The wife had excite- 
ment enough too, with a small-pox epidemic, the tribal 
shooting of a renegade as he drove a wagon to the store, the 
gold-seeker who just disappeared, the threats that Ken met 
with a Colt in hand. It is a good story of a stout couple— 
wills in the desert, one more of America’s painted scenes. 
In Modern American Prose you can find a good deal of 
what has been thought and said in America since 1914, and 
contrast it, if you want, with what is being said now. This 
omnium gatherum of 900-odd pages is useful though Car 
Van Doren’s selections seem to give impressions rather 
than patterns. Certainly we did much good work; the art of 
writing was practiced with more diversity of theme and skill 
in craftsmanship than ever before in America; there was a 
tonic scrutiny of everything, in the land, in its spirit; many 
of the names mean real gifts, many of them will prove 
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ephemeral. But somehow we do not discern the principle of Ameri- 
can life that inspired them—unless it was disgust with the manifest 
evils of the time. It seems to have been a time of preparation, of 
learning to look at real life, to find in American scenes matter for 
literature, of splendid grubbing and brush-cutting of the senti- 
mental and false. Its variation of the American theme was to be 
critical, skeptical, sometimes disillusioned to the edge of suicide 
both in letters and in life. 

That work, for which youth should be grateful for it was a 
desperate sort of task, is done. The revealed evils now have to be 
willed away in acts rather than analyzed by intellect. That is what 
the Communist literary movement means, I suppose. And the new 
literature of affirmation which should be able to take the good of 
Russia or the world and use it in this new variation on the Ameri- 
can theme. Leon WHIPPLE 


Guide to Social Insurance 
QUEST FOR SECURITY, by I. M. Rubinow. Holt. 638 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 
QUARTER century of thought and activity lies behind Dr. 
Rubinow’s Quest for Security. As insurance actuary, social 
worker, physician, economist and pioneer leader in the movement 
for social insurance he has lived and breathed the atmosphere out 
of which this book emerges. It is not surprising therefore that he 
has covered the subject of social insurance with exceptional com- 
pleteness. He deals with the economic hazards to which wage earn- 
ers are exposed—accidents, illness, old age, unemployment and 
the death of the wage earner—and discusses the type of social in- 
surance appropriate to each. 

But the book is by no means his Social Insurance of twenty years 
ago brought down to date. That was a scholarly treatise written for 
scholars. One suspects that this one might have been the same 
thing had not Barbara Nachtrieb Armstrong and Abraham Ep- 
stein recently produced ‘learned and comprehensive books” in 
the same field. Why write a third of the same type? So Dr. Rubinow 
writes some genial propaganda for the “average intelligent and 
educated but not specialized adult mind.” 

The result is a very different book from any other on the subject, 
valuable for its description of legislative campaigns, for its appraisal 
of the forces working for and against social insurance, and for its 
exposition of theories held by the various proponents. The careful 
student will look for details to Armstrong, Epstein and others. 

Especially interesting to this reviewer were the comments on 
legislative campaigns, the expressions of opinion about compromise 
as against standing out for the whole program, comments on the 
deal made by the British reformers with the insurance companies 
which led to the passage of a health-insurance law and the failure 
to make a similar deal in America, followed by defeat of the move- 
ment. (Post hoc; ergo propter hoc?) 

How successful Dr. Rubinow has been in reaching out toward an 
unspecialized audience may be doubtful. With respect to the sub- 
jects of the older campaigns—workmen’s compensation, health in- 
surance, widows’ and old-age pensions, he reveals his purpose 
through his style and the style sometimes drags. But in the section 
on unemployment insurance, the thing he is fighting for right now, 
he wastes no words; he is forthright, direct, incisive and vigorous. 
Even if one may not agree with all that is said, here is Rubinow 
at his. best—and that is something for which the adult, specialized or 
otherwise, may thank his stars. Joun A. Fitcu 
New York School of Social Work 


THE NEW WORLD OF SCIENCE, by Frederick A. Collins. Lippincott. 297 pp. 
Price, $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

A Book about the scientific exhibits at the Century of Progress 

Exposition which the writer selected as “the most vital, educational 

or spectacular, or all of these rolled into one.” Text and pictures 


explain the modus operandi of television, how a ray from Arcturus - 


turned on the lights of the fair-grounds, the cosmic-ray apparatus, 
the construction of the 10 million-volt electric generator, the 
mechanics of the Adler Planetarium, and other modern wonders. 
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and a split second later the same voice from another loud speaker 
across the lagoon boomed ‘tion.’ Silence—the Voice at last— 
and from five loud speakers not quite in unison: “Carol Doane is 
lost—(lost). Her mother is waiting for her in the Administration 
Building. Will she please step to the nearest information booth— 
(booth) and call extension 760—(0). Carol Doane is lost—(lost).” 
Carol Doane lost? We left the plaza. The Century of Progress was 
under way. 

I must confess that when the whole thing was over, I felt a little 
ashamed at the way I had responded to the showmen who pulled 
the stops. I’m a little ashamed now at letting myself get carried 
away as I write. Man is smart all right, to be able to rig up the 
startling light effects we saw and hitch them to a star. 

But that isn’t what I started out to tell. I was going to explain 
why the Chicago west of the river had no interest in the accom- 
plishments of the Chicago by the lake. I understood why, coming 
home from the Arcturus ceremony on the Illinois Central, as I 
looked east at the brilliantly lighted fair grounds, and then west at 
the slums huddled together at the edge of the tracks. Science was 
the greatest achievement of the last century, science into which our 
best minds had poured their life blood for a millennium. The people 
across the tracks and over the river were asked to come and cele- 
brate it—and what had it done for them? It had enabled more of 
them to live miserably than ever before; it had sucked them into 
blighted areas from the drudgery of unproductive farms; it had 
thrown them out of work. Not much to celebrate. But it was a 
triumph to the Chicago by the lake. It was the last link in the strip 
of movie set that separated the disease of the prairie from the 
waters of Lake Michigan. That was something for Chicago’s four 
thousand to celebrate—not its four million. 

If they had come and tried to learn something about progress 
in the wonders of the Hall of Science, their pessimism would 
have been confirmed. They would have seen a stratosphere balloon, 
a bathysphere, burning magnesium, sounds made into light, light 
into sound; stones that glowed, wheels that turned, experiments 
that performed themselves untouched by human hands. They 
might have been impressed, as the crowds were, but by magic, 
not science; by gadgets, not meaning. All the paraphernalia of 
science were there, but its spirit was absent. Those who came to be 
amused were amused; those who came to be enlightened had fun. 
But no one was educated, no one learned anything. I don’t know 
what else could have been done. I do know that had I been a 
physical scientist I should have resented the indecent peep-show 
that made man’s supreme achievement trivial and irrelevant. 

The one opportunity the self-appointed representatives of the 
hundred-year-old city had to relate man’s accomplishments to his 
welfare, was muffed. Social science, omitted from the original 
plan and only included finally on the plea of an anthropologist, 
was confined to some unsold space in a wing of the electrical build- 
ing. In the midst of rapid political change and across the tracks 
from the most tragic social material in the world, the Exposition 
could think of nothing better than to use the basic social sciences 
as a come-on for genteel exhibitors. The management was afraid. 
Weren’t Merriam and Paul Douglas, enemies of Insull and his 
established order, connected with them? Weren’t economists 
socialists, and professors of politics internationalists? Word was 
passed along that no mention of Russia or her economic experi- 
ment was to be made. When Jane Addams bought space for an 
exhibit of the Women’s League for Peace and Freedom, pressure 
was put upon her to omit the word peace from her booth. It might 
offend the DAR (one of the genteel exhibitors attracted to the 
museum) and, as a matter of fact, it'did. . 

When the Century of Progress opened in 1933, the only part of 
the whole show that took account of what was going on in the 
world was a section on social service, another on education and 
three series of dioramas on government, labor, the New Deal. 


The industrial exhibits were different. They were frankly com- 
mercial; there was no pretense about welfare or progress. The 
manufacturer’s problem is to produce and sell. The visitor to the 
fair saw how he produced and what he was trying to sell. Auto- 
mobiles were being assembled and tested; tires made; diamonds 
mined. There were miles of gewgaws, knickknacks, inventions. 

If no one tried to explain what it was all about, or how money 
might be made to buy what was offered, or how much was paid to 
the workers who made it, no one asked the question. You don’t 
expect a magician to show you the tricks of his trade; you go to 
him to be amazed, not educated. The industrial exhibitors knew 
what they wanted to tell, and they told it with dramatic skill. 

The concessionaires were equally intelligent. They know what 
the public wants; they know that no matter how bitter the times 
are, or how hard humanity’s lot, something in everyone cries 
for expression. Raymond O'Neil (page 500) tells about the songs of 
evicted Negroes, workers’ theaters, Old World gardens in the 
slums that try to make something of less than nothing. The joy of 
life is always near the surface of the common man, and whenever a 
crowd gets together for pleasure, business or protest it is likely to 
bubble over. It did at the fair; not among the obtuse soldiers or the 
pretentious civic leaders, but among the out-of-town workers, the 
farmers, the foreigners—the rabble and those who understood and 
catered to it. There was genuine gaiety in the cafes on the lagoons 
and the lake front; peace in the Belgian Village, and a healthy 
obscenity in the sideshows that the colonels and majors were 
always trying to close up and throw out. The whole fair, outside 
the temples and scientific halls, had the pleasant informality of a 
Latin Quarter street that doesn’t know it is making history or 
creating atmosphere. 

I have written a lot about the Exposition because it seems to me 
to be typical of Chicago at the turn of its century. Built on made 
land, with fiat money, during a catastrophic depression, Chicago’s 
second world’s fair achieved the impossible and it turned out to be 
trivial; bigger, but no better. No notice was taken of the economic 
crisis (except when it got in the way of traffic) or of the possible 
beginning of a new order. With dogged persistence the soldier boys 
completed what was a summary of the past, with no concern for 
the present and no vision of the future. 

As I write about the Exposition, I begin to have an insight into 
Chicago. I think I understand the lake front, the slums across the 
river, the bums under the boulevard. I see that I was wrong in 
considering the city a unique specimen. It is typical of something. 
Chicago is the greatest completely post-Industrial Revolution city 
in the world. It exists to produce and sell; it has flourished on a 
free, and therefore miserable, labor market, and a fancy showroom 
for its customers. It depends on growth, ingenuity, energy. Chi- 
cago, with no pre-industrial history, is typical of capitalist-indus- 
trial civilization. It floats skyscrapers in the mud, builds roads on 
water, makes rivers flow uphill—while its streets are filthy, its 
government corrupt and its citizens live in uncomfortable in- 
security. Chicago is the place where the impossible is accomplished 
while the essential is not merely neglected—it isn’t even known. 
It is the great middle-class triumph of the western world. 


HAT of Chicago’s future? In the last year evidence has ap- 
peared in two places of what may be the beginning of a 
trend. 

The Exposition of 1934, following the experience of 1933, indi- 
cates that Chicago recognizes chaos and understands how to bring 
order out of it. Never mind if the direction is backward instead of 
forward. The Century of Progress started in that direction anyway. 
The point is that it reached a degree of perfection. In place of the 
noisy distraction of a year ago, there was harmony, unity and con- 
sistency in this done-over fair. Where last year’s impression was 
irritating, this year’s was peaceful; where last year’s was extrava- 
gantly poor, this year’s was economically rich. Chicago has demon- 
strated an ability to learn from experience and to achieve at least 
a degree of serenity. 

The other evidence is perhaps more significant. The city census 
of 1934 notes the first loss of population ever recorded for Chicago. 


Since 1930 over one hundred thousand men and women have 
emigrated from America’s second city. While the depression is the 
obvious reason for the loss, it will be an equally obvious reason for 
preventing future gains. A city that cannot support its citizens 
through times of stress has grown too large and that will be a truism 
to small-town boys and girls for a generation. 

The pause in mere population growth has another implication. 
The peopling of new lands is no longer a necessity—the old pioneer 
is an anachronism. But a new one is appearing—as hardy and 
colorful as his predecessor and far more imaginative. The new 
pioneer is struggling intellectually, politically, socially, not to 
conquer new lands but to make life livable in the lands we have. 
Sometimes he is a man in dirty overalls carrying a Stillson wrench; 
at others he wears a cap and gown and carries nothing more 
formidable than a typewriter. He builds roads in uncharted human 
and industrial relations. In that battle for peace on earth, the center 
of American population, the crossroads where industry and agri- 
culture meet to work out a way of life for the modern world, Chi- 
cago, the capital of the Middle Empire, is the New Frontier. 


CHICAGO, HOT-SPOT OF AMERICAN LABOR 
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years of effort on the part of an ably led union, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, without the cooperation of certain 
farsighted employers the present relationship would not have been 
possible. The efforts of union and employers were supplemented 
by those of the leading men and women of the city who intervened 
to bridge social gaps and heal social sores and the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor, which aided the struggling and then “outlaw” gar- 
ment workers in the face of powerful opposition from the AFL. 
The evolution of the Chicago clothing market began in 1910 when 
forty-one thousand garment workers struck against low wages, 
long hours and other abuses. The employers fell into three classes 
—the large and relatively progressive house of Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx, an association of all the large manufacturers except Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx, and innumerable small shops doing contract 
work for the larger firms. 

A young worker who emerged as a leader in that pioneer strug- 
gle, Sidney Hillman, has been the chief figure of the men’s clothing 
industry union from that day to this. Half a dozen other men 
who dominate the Amalgamated won their spurs in this early 
effort to organize the industry. At first the Chicago workers were 
affiliated with the United Garment Workers, an AFL union, but 
they were soon at odds with that union. There was dissatisfaction 
with the corrupt way in which the union label was administered by 
the national union and with its organizational tactics, as well as 
criticism of a more personal nature. In 1914 there was a rupture. 
The AFL charter remained in the hands of the old officers of the 
UGW, but the Chicago workers formed their own union on indus- 
trial lines and adopted the Amalgamated cognomen, which it has 
retained ever since. 

After a bitter strike in 1915, the new union, with the help of its 
friends in social settlements, universities, clubs and other civic 
bodies, succeeded in organizing the majority of the workers and 
obtaining important concessions from the employers. In 1919, the 
unionization of the Chicago market was completed and the union’s 
right to speak for employes was conceded by all the manufacturers. 
The 44-hour week was instituted and elaborate arbitration ma- 
chinery was set up which provided for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes and for the participation of employe representatives in the 
disciplining of workers. 

Another important feature of employer-union cooperation is the 
unemployment insurance fund, created in 1923, which has dis- 
bursed $7 million to twenty thousand idle clothing-workers since 
payments were begun a decade ago. Under this arrangement, 
employers pay 3 percent of their payroll into a fund administered 
jointly by the employes and the impartial chairman of the 
industry, while employes contribute one and one-half percent 
of their weekly wage. Benefits up to (Continued on page 514) 
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The Law of Citizenship 
in the United States 


by LUELLA GETTYS. The effect of marriage on citizenship, 
the naturalization of ‘conscientious objectors’ and of Orien- 
tals, expatriation and the cancellation of naturalization — 
these and other problems of current social and political 
importance. This is the first comprehensive book on citi- 
zenship to be published since 1904. $3.00 


Shadow of the 


Plantation 


by CHARLES S. JOHNSON. The life, love, religion, chang- 


ing family organization, and unchanging economic situation 
of the rural Alabama Negro, still carrying on a folk culture 
according to the plantation pattern. “‘A book of human 
relationships, the revelation Be peasant culture.’’ — Harry 
Hansen, New York World-Telegram. $2.50 


The Chinese 


Renaissance 


by HU SHIH. A brilliant, informal interpretation of chang- 
ing China by the “Father of the Chinese Renaissance.”” *' 

it is a valuable study of cultural trends in modern China, 
and will probably do much for international understanding.”’ 
— New York Times. $1.50 


The University of Chicago Press 


DISTINGUISHED BOOKS 


lM. Rubinow 
THE QUEST FOR SECURITY 


“Social insurance, because of the President's message, 
promises to be one of the great political and social 
issues of the next few years. The citizen who wants to 
inform himself, and have a good time doing it, can- 
not do better than to read Rubinow’s book. Although 
Rubinow is a distinguished actuary, there is not a 
statistical table in the book. It is brimful of shrewd 
and salty common sense and penetrating analysis, and 
it shows a thorough mastery over details.''"—The 
Nation. $3.50 


James Hayden Tufts 
AMERICA’S SOCIAL MORALITY 


“Interprets the facts of our social morality by inquir- 
ing into its history and revealing how and why it has 
come to be what it is. Done with an understanding 
and sympathy that humanize and mellow the dis- 
cussion from first to last.’"—The New York Times Book 
Review. $3.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 


Sheet 


(Continued from page 513) 40 percent of a worker’s regular earn- 
ings for a period of unemployment not to exceed seven and 
one-half weeks are paid to employes who have lacked work 


through no fault of their own. The fund has been of great service in - 


both good times and bad, for employment in this industry is 
exceedingly variable. 
Seven years ago Hart, Schaffner and Marx created another 


precedent by paying a dismissal wage to employes permanently 
displaced by technological improvements. These workers were 
given $500 each as indemnification in recognition of the industry’s - 


obligation to them for past services and to tide them over while 
they were seeking new employment. The practice has been 
discontinued. 

The depression reduced the forty thousand clothing workers to 
eight or nine thousand working on a thinly rationed schedule and 
the Chicago clothing-market seemed doomed until the NRA 
came along. The union had established admirable standards which 
the employers were obliged to observe. But the manufacture of 
men’s clothing in small shops in small towns scattered all over the 
country and even in larger cities like Philadelphia and Baltimore 
was increasing rapidly while it waned steadily in Chicago. Com- 
petitors paid radically lower wages and were put to no expense for 
unemployment insurance or numerous other expensive features of 
the Chicago labor provisions. They could undersell Chicago and 
they got the business. The Amalgamated was unable to force these 
competitors to meet Chicago standards. It consented to certain 
economies in Chicago, but not sufficient to enable the market to 
meet competitive costs. Once prosperous businesses showed ap- 
palling losses and employment declined alarmingly. 


HE NRA appeared as a redeeming angel. Amalgamated officials 

took key positions in its administration and promptly set out to 
improve conditions in the factories competing with Chicago. Under 
the aegis of Section 7a factories which had long resisted unioniza- 
tion were organized with higher wages and standards. For a time 
the Chicago industry believed that it had been given a new lease 
on life. It still concedes that conditions are better than before the 
NRA, but the discrepancy between costs in competing towns and 
in Chicago is widening. It is an open question whether Chicago’s 
disadvantages will prove so great as to doom it and its much 
admired labor standards. 

While the clothing industry welcomed the NRA other important 
industries fought it just as fervently. Chicago employers were 
among the earliest critics of Section 7a of the Recovery Act and 
have already nullified it in many lines of production. There is little 
collective bargaining in the metal trades, for example. Unions 
desirous of organizing metal-trades workers complain that strike- 
breakers have been used and that members of the employers’ asso- 
ciation put up a bond which will be forfeited if an agreement is 
signed with organized labor. Furniture manufacturers and up- 
holsterers likewise vigorously oppose efforts to introduce collective 
bargaining. In the steel industry, which has always been open shop 
here, there has been no sign of an attempt to institute collective 
bargaining under the NRA. 

In its more militant days, the Chicago trade-union movement 
led a campaign to unionize the steel industry. Without the encour- 
agement of a law like Section 7a, the then fiery president of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, John Fitzpatrick, and his temporary 
associate, William Z. Foster, induced the national labor movement 
to launch the great campaign for unionizing the steel industry of 
the nation in 1919. That was when Foster had abandoned his 
youthful syndicalist affiliations and before he embraced commu- 
nism. Samuel Gompers and the presidents of the score or more of 
international unions whose crafts are represented in stee!, joined in 
this spectacular effort, but the momentum and the leadership at 
all times came from Chicago. The Chicago labor movement has 
been likewise to the fore in national campaigns to defend the 
McNamaras and to free Mooney and Billings. Chicago labor was 
once so conspicuously radical that Samuel Gompers had to come 
to town to hold his lieutenants in check. 

The labor leaders of those days—Fitzpatrick and Edward N. 
Nockels, are still the titular heads of the Chicago labor movement 
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but they have grown older and lost their youthful militancy and 
no one arises to carry on in the old-fashioned way. Nockels is pre- 
occupied with a radio station, “the Voice of Labor,” which stages 
nightly broadcasts in behalf of defrauded holders of real-estate 
mortgage bonds and the New Deal by a lawyer and a “doctor” 
only recently identified with the cause of labor. Fitzpatrick is 
tired and not very well, so the tempo of the labor movement 
is set by leaders like the vice-president, Oscar F. Nelson, a 
prosperous attorney and politician, formerly one of the chief 
lieutenants of Big Bill Thompson and still a leading Republican 
alderman. 

There are a few Socialists and Communists in the local unions 
but the effective leadership rests in the hands of men who have 
held or expect to hold political office. They rely on the friendship 
of politicians for the advancement of their cause. The idea of in- 
dependent political action by labor perished twelve years ago with 
the collapse of the Farmer-Labor Party, also a creature of the 
Chicago labor movement in its militant days. The socialist and 
communist nuclei remain faithful to their principles, of course, 
but the official labor movement scorns them no less than the 
organized employers. Indeed, a few years ago Nockels authorized 
the collection of funds from employers for a proposed war of or- 
ganized labor on communism, but the campaign never prospered. 

Another of the targets of the Chicago Federation of Labor in 
its militant days—the packing industry—is likewise untroubled 
by its old foes. During the War, Fitzpatrick and Foster unionized 
this industry which had successfully resisted repeated strikes. They 
obtained impressive wage increases and other benefits including 
impartial arbitration machinery. With the post-War depression, 
the unions lost their hold upon the industry and, in 1921, the 
packers abrogated the wartime agreements. They set up employe- 
representation plans, or company unions, to take the place of AFL 
unions, and some plants inaugurated welfare programs of a pro- 
gressive nature. 

Broadly speaking, those company unions have survived the intro- 
duction of the NRA. A Stockyards’ Labor Council, an industrial 
union independent of both the AFL and the company unions, en- 
deavors to carry on in the wartime spirit. It claims a membership 
of twenty thousand but thus far it has not been able to dislodge 
the well-entrenched company unions. The AFL union of this indus- 
try, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters, has a small following in 
certain plants, but it is not as strong in Chicago slaughter-houses as 
in some other packing centers. 

A strike last autumn by employes of the Union Stockyards, the 
company administering the yards, was adjusted by the Regional 
Labor Board of the NRA with a 10 percent increase in pay and 
reemployment of the strikers without discrimination. Outside of 
that, labor relations in the packing industry have been uneventful 
and the NRA has made no significant change in employer-employe 
relationships. 


N fact, it is hard to cite any significant changes effected by the 
NRA in employer-employe relationships in any other industry. 
The Chicago Regional Labor Board, like other NRA compliance 
boards, has no means of enforcing its decisions beyond public 
opinion and public opinion in Chicago does not crack down on 
violators. Those employers who obstinately refuse to deal with 
independent unions of their employes cannot be induced to do so 
by any powers at the disposition of local NRA officials. In the face 
of the present scarcity of employment, few workers are disposed 
to risk their jobs to vindicate NRA principles, so that collective 
bargaining is far from the order of the day in this city. 

In some industries, however, collective bargaining has long been 
in vogue. Others who have not wished to bargain with independent 
unions, have obtained enduring labor peace by dealing liberally 
with company unions of their employes or by welfare policies suffi- 
cient to keep their employes from striking. The Western Electric 
Company, which in peak times employed forty thousand workers, 
made a conspicuous success with their paternalistic welfare meas- 
. ures. There is a huge athletic field, an employes’ club has operated 
since 1920 and the employes run a building and loan associa- 
tion under company patronage and (Continued on page 516) 
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Books for all who wish to live in- 
telligently in this time of confusion— 
andespecially for community leaders. 


Leadership in Group Work 
By HENRY M. BUSCH 


@ “The chief merit of Professor Busch’s book is that it includes the 
‘why’ as well as the ‘what- and the ‘how’! I am sure that I am merely 
expressing the pent-up gratitude of hundreds of others when I say, ‘This 
is what I’ve been looking for’.’’ —E. C. Lindeman, Professor of Social 
Philosophy, New York School of Social Work. Also endorsed by S. Max 
Nelson, Director Social Centers Council, East Boston, Massachusetts, 
and Dr. Charles S. Bernheimer, Managing Editor of The Jewish Center. 
Cloth $2.25 


Must the Nation Plan? 
By BENSON Y. LANDIS 


@ This book by the author of THE THIRD AMERICAN REVOLUTION tells 
what the Federal Government has done during 1933 and 1934, and 
why and how. Describes the adventures of agriculture, the beginnings of 
industrial planning under the NRA, the laws to ‘let the seller beware’, 
the new housing program, the efforts to make relief more adequate. 
The second half asks: How Have Consumers Fared? How Fundamental 
Are the Changes Made? What About the Constitution? Is Broad Social 
Planning a Necessity? What Value Experimentation? The book con- 
cludes with practical suggestions on How to Continue Discussion. 


Cloth $2.00. Paper $1.25 
Negro-White Adjustment 
By PAUL E. BAKER 


@ An analysis of the history, methods, techniques, and policies of the 
ten leading interracial agencies operating in the United States. Dr. 
Baker ferrets out many hidden effects not always discernible to the agen- 
cies themselves, much less to the general public. This book is a moving 
and unique contribution to the study of race relations in America, and a 
valuable manual for every leader in social work, education, religion, and 
government. Cloth $3.00 


We Are the Builders of a New World 
Edited by HARRY H. MOORE 


@ A group of nationally-known leaders give their answers to the ques- 
tions millions of young people are asking: ‘‘ Has life a place for me?’’; 
‘‘What shall I do if war comes?’’; ‘‘ What vocation when so many are 
overcrowded?’’. Chapters by James Truslow Adams, Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, Sir Philip Gibbs, Walter Lippmann, and others. Of invaluable aid to 
all counselors and for discussions in all young people's groups 


Cloth $1.50 
Halt! Cry the Dead 
By FREDERICK A. BARBER 


@ Cartoons, drawings, charts and diagrams illustrating graphically the 
waste and futility of war. Contains practical suggestions as to what the 
individual may do to further the cause of world peace. A companion 
volume to the author's previous book THE Horror oF IT which has sold 
over 20,000 copies. If you are ready to work for peace as well as wish for 
it, this is your book! Cloth $1.50 


Thinking About Marriage 
By ROY A. BURKHART 


With an introduction by Prof. William C. Bower 
of the University of Chicago 


@ A course of study on courtship and marriage for youth and adults. 
A practical guide in discussing the problem of marriage with young 
people’s groups. It is also of value to parents, young married people, 
pastors, and counselors. Paul H. Vieth of Yale University says, ‘‘It is the 
best discussion book on marriage for young people I have ever seen.” 
Cloth $1.75. Paper $1.00 
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A much-needed message 


CHILDREN 


OF THE 


NEW DAY 


KATHERINE GLOVER 
and 


EVELYN DEWEY 


**FIXHIS book,” says the Boston Eve- 

ning Transcript, “‘is full of sug- 
gestions and directions for parents 
and others that will aid them in sane 
and intelligent guidance of their 
children. It is forward looking but 
not radical, idealistic and yet prac- 
tical.” . - Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
President, Stanford University, says, 
“Tam confident that the book will 
be a real help to those who wish to 
give the best opportunities to their 
children.”’ 


At all bookstores, $2.25 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York City 


A practical, informative 
new book for the welfare 


worker and administrator 


ORGANIZATION FOR 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


By George B. Mangold 


The reader sees here a picture of social work in 
action: how special types of agencies are organized 
to deal with special problems in a community; how 
state, federal, and local agencies may best be util- 
‘ized; how the recently developed organizations for 
social work actually function. A highly useful book 
on the best modern methods of organized welfare 
work, 


Published September 25th 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Atlanta 
Boston Dallas San Francisco 


(Continued from page 515) are heavy investors in company stock— 
a welfare scheme, of course more attractive in boom days thar 
at present. 


OST notable of the employe-representation plans is that in th 
plants of the International Harvester Company. The Coloradc 
Fuel and Iron Company, Bethlehem Steel and a few other cor 
porations experimented with the idea of employe representatior 
before any important Chicago industry adopted it, but few com 
panies have been as successful as the Harvester Company. Thi 
Harvester Industrial Councils, which date back to 1919, have 
weathered two depressions and still command the support of botk 
company and employes. Practically all the known trades anc 
crafts are represented in this highly diversified industry, so that the 
Industrial Councils constitute a sort of vertical organization o} 
labor. The company does not deny that it exercises constant super 
vision over them, but it insists that it is scrupulously fair and give 
the men a chance to express themselves without fear of reprisals 
Considering the degree of cooperation obtained from the em: 
ployes and the fact that the local trade-union movement makes nc 
apparent attempt to win Harvester employes away from thei 
company union, there must be considerable foundation for th 
company’s claim. 

Probably the most striking industrial innovation in the Chicag¢ 
area in the last year is the “employment assurance”’ plan of th 
William Wrigley Jr. Company, chewing-gum manufacturers 
Each employe receiving less than $6000 who has been with th 
firm six months or more, is given an employment contract assurins 
him a certain percentage of pay during lay-off periods: 80 percen 
of the normal wage will be paid employes receiving $24 a week o1 
less; 60 percent will be paid for that portion of a base pay which i 
between $24 and $48 a week; 40 percent for the portion betweer 
$48 and $72; and 20 percent for the portion in excess of $72 a week 
Employes with the firm less than two years may draw this pay for z 
maximum of 16 weeks; those between two and five years, for 2( 
weeks; those between five and ten years, 24 weeks and those witl 
more than ten years’ service up to 28 weeks. Unemployment pa‘ 
will not be paid during periods of sickness or accidents or if th 
employe receives public or private relief or takes employmen 
elsewhere. The Wrigley corporation wishes “to prevent the clut 
tering up of public relief rolls or flooding the market with cheat 
labor.” 

As a guarantee that the plan will be carried out regardless o 
business conditions or the company’s earnings, the corpora: 
tion has set aside a million-dollar fund. ‘““We . . . definitely anc 
firmly commit ourselves to our employes just as we do unde 
material contracts and advertising contracts. It is for this reasor 
that we do not ask our employes to make any contribution.’ 
About two thousand workers will be affected, half of them ir 
Chicago. 

It is not uncharacteristic of Chicago that one of its busines 
houses should launch such a novel policy at a time when mos 
business men are apprehensive of the future and hesitant to com: 
mit themselves in any way. An older, more conventional city 
would wait until the trend of eyents was more clearly discernible 
Chicago has rarely been in the habit of waiting for something’ t 
turn up. Its past has been sensational and its future is likely to be 
adventurous. In what directions it will move and who will shape it 
destinies, I have not the slightest notion. But that it will not try tc 
freeze the status quo, I am fairly certain. 


CITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
(Continued from page 509) 


about that part of it, if I were you. Emergencies have a way o 
creating new leaders. Chicago is still the city of opportunity. 
SoctaL WorKER (conscious that the story again threatens to get awa; 
From them): Many of our best leaders left home. The Survey wa: 
the joint idea of Chicago and New York—but who thinks of i 
now as representing Chicago? Some of the leaders of the consum- 
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ts’ organization movement grew up here. I could name a dozen 
utstanding people at this minute who got their start in Chicago 
»efore the nation or the world claimed them. Nobody considers 
hem Chicagoans any longer. 

Citizen: And would you be the one to say that a city which has 
riven such people to the nation or the world has “stood still?” 
wets get back to tax-supported bodies. What about the Cook 
County Bureau of Public Welfare? 

SoctaL WorKER (agreeing instantly): One outstanding, shining 
>xample. One instance where “politocrats” haven’t crept back into 
‘ontrol, where civil service has waxed instead of waned, where a 
ood strong advisory board of citizens, educators and social 
vorkers has kept constantly in touch, standards have steadily 
aised instead of slowly degenerated, and work has been as well and 
ronestly done as was humanly possible. Why? And why can’t we 
‘eet the same results everywhere? 

Citizen (flatly): Because the misuse of political power applied 
‘to charity is dangerous, and the politician knows it. Because it is 
ood business for him to have sound welfare policies. Because the 
pportunities for special privilege, in dollars and cents, are smaller 
iere than in other fields. Poor people who are merely getting help 
1aven’t much to offer. 

SocraL WorkKER (face to face, at last, with the thing they have been 

dodging): And must you sit there and say, “political abuse and graft 
“Screep in,” and accept it? Must I sit here and accept it? Can’t we 
do anything about it? Isn’t it our government? 

Citizen (sternly): No, it’s not our government. It’s the government 
of those four million people, good and bad, honest and dishonest, 
intelligent and ignorant, with every degree of mixed motives and 
“Hqualities between those extremes. Four million people who came 
.o this young, vigorous, adventurous city to get—not only what 
you and I want—but what they wanted. Of course the forces with 
axes to grind have sometimes affected both the dreams of the 
dreamers and the administration of the politicians—but what of it? 
[t’s equally true that the four million and the politicians have 
contributed to the dreams. 

We must keep the crusading spirit alive—we do keep it alive— 
in all the agencies outside the political forms of government which 
exist Just to watch these things and check abuses and keep some 
sort of control. All supported by private contributions and all 
inspired with one idea—sound expenditure of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

SocraL Worker: But what a stupid, wasteful way to go about it! 


“The University of Chicago Press 


takes great pleasure in 
announcing the appointment of 


GRACE ABBOTT 


as Managing Editor of 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


beginning October 1 


After a distinguished career as Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
at Washington for thirteen years, Grace Abbott joins the 
faculty of the University of Chicago as Professor of Public 
Welfare Administration. 


Edith Abbott, Sonics P. Breckinridge and Wayne Mc- 
Millen, under whose -editorial direction THE SOCIAL 
SERVICE REVIEW has attained leadership in the professional 


field, will continue on the Editorial Board. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


A Scientific and Professional Quarterly 


Published in March, June, September, December 


Four dollars a year 


A 


The University of Chicago Press 


FOR READING HOURS 


WEBSTER?S COLLEGIATE 


The Necessary Quick-Reference 
Book for Home and Office Use 


A Neviam-Webster 


REG. US PALOFF 


*The best abridged dictionary. The largest of the 
Merriam-Webster abridgments. 1268 pages; 
106,000 entries; 1700 illustrations. Thin- 
Paper, indexed: Cloth, $3.50; Fabrikoid, 
$5.00; Leather $7.00; Pigskin, dark blue or 
natural, $8.50. Purchase of your bookseller 

or send order and remittance direct to the 

publishers, or write for free information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 443 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 


We pay taxes. We elect public officials. Then we join private 
organizations and make contributions to ride herd on the people 
we’ve elected. Why doesn’t political office attract the type of man 
these citizens’ committees enlist? 

Citizen: We are always saying, ““Why doesn’t John Smith, who 
is so active in civic reform, apply his energies to some political 
party, run for office, and clean house from the inside?”” The answer 
is that he doesn’t represent those four million people in the way they 
have got to be represented. You can’t keep our present form of 
government unless you accept the fundamental theory that elected 
officers are truly representative of the people. You can’t get away 
from the human temptations that clog the machinery of politics, 
especially in a city where political machines, like everything else, 
grew so swiftly and offered such opportunities. But no plan or 
program or dream—call it what you like—which continued in the 
hands of private citizens could accomplish its widest usefulness. 
Almost all the things we have been talking about, and many more 
that we have no space for in this story, follow the same general 
pattern. A group of people create something. They give us our 
dreams, and the energy and courage to make them come true. 
But they never do come true, in the best and broadest sense, until 
they are accepted and used by four million people. It takes 
initiative and ability to educate people up to the acceptance of those 
dreams. We must make some compromises to get them accepted. 
We must hand them over to government, and compromise again 
with the way they are interpreted, sometimes degraded, often ex- 
ploited. We must protect them, as far as we can. When things get 
too bad, we must step in and do something about it. But after 
each of what I called in the beginning (Continued on page 518) 
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CHICAGO ON PARADE 


A photographic-review of the seamy side of Chicago 
life contrasted with the ‘beautiful phrases that are 
draped around the Century of Progress.’ “A 
dramatic portrayal of contrast’’— Prof. Wirth, 
Sociology, University of Chicago. '‘A magnificent 
piece of work’’ — Clarence Darrow. 


20 pages 25c 


Herman O. Duncan 


6123 Woodlawn Avenue 


5 copies $1 Postpaid 


Chicago 


6 bes twelve volumes of the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership are still available in a 
limited edition at $1.15 each or $11.50 for 
set with index — $10.50 for eleven vol- 
umes without index. 

Each a clothbound volume of 200 to 400 
pages. Many are illustrated; comprising 
the findings of experts on one of the most 
urgent social problems. Edited by John M. 
Gries and James Ford. 


Volume I — Planning for Residential Districts 


Frederic A. Delano, Harland Bartholomew, 
Morris Knowles, Josephine P. Morgan 


Volume II — Home Finance and Taxation 
Frederick H. Ecker, Thomas S. Adams 


Volume III — Slums, Large-Scale Housing and 
Decentralization 


Abram Garfield, Alfred K. Stern, Harry A. 
Wheeler, Stuart W. Cramer 


Volume IV— Home Ownership, Income and 
Types of Dwellings 


Ernest T. Trigg, Niles Carpenter, John Ihlder 
Volume V— House Design, Construction and 
Equipment 
William Stanley Parker, Albert P. Greensfelder, 
Collins P. Bliss 
Volume VI — Negro Housing 
Nannie H. Burroughs, Charles S. Johnson 


Volume VII — Farm and Village Housing 
Albert Russell Mann, Bruce L. Melvin 


Volume VIII — Housing and the Community — 
Home Repair and Remodeling 


Joseph H. Pratt, M.D., Frederick M. Feiker 
Volume IX—Household Management and 
Kitchens 
Effie I. Raitt, Abby L. Marlatt 


Volume X — Homemaking, Home Furnishing 
and Information Services 
Martha Van_ Rensselaer, Ruth Lyles Sparks, 
Pearl Chase 
Volume XI — Housing Objectives and Programs 


George K. Burgess, Bernard J. Newman, Law- 
rence Veiller, Albert Shaw, Harlean James, 
James Ford 


General Index — Dan H. Wheeler 


Make checks out to Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership and send 
to James Ford at 101 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


(Continued from page 517) our periodic eras of reform, we hav 
something a little better than what we had before, and it belongs 
not to you or to me, or to any group of dreamers or reformers 
but to four million people. 


HOUGHTFULLY the social worker set the last words o1 

paper. Again this elusive story had shot off at a tangent. Bu 
with a feeling that we had at least reached something more prac 
tical and more authentic than anything which had gone before 
she asked her last question. 

“Then we must keep on dreaming, creating and inventing 
educating and compromising and protecting, not losing courag 
when things disintegrate or move too slowly?” 

“That,” said Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., “is one of the opportuni 
ties—perhaps the greatest—which Chicago still presents.” 


CHICAGO AND THE MIDLANDS 
(Continued from page 465) 


houses, churches, even backhouses, to the farms. Grain elevator 
rose like thickets beside the ever-increasing railroad tracks in th 
city. 

Grant’s and Sherman’s farmer-soldiers came home from th 
wars through the early summer of 1865 to see their civilizatio: 
gone, and a new one, with Chicago as its home, swaggering ove 
the land with the machine in its hand. The manufacturer and th 
tradesman had won the war. 

With the southern agrarian turned into a permanent Democra 
by the war and by its aftermath, the shambles of Reconstructior 
and with the northern agrarian turned into an incurable Repuk 
lican by the ‘‘bloody shirt” and the GAR, there was no hope 
curbing the industrialist by legislation. He could give campaig 
funds to the GOP and it could give him his high tariff and hi 
“rugged individualism.” The northern agrarian even voted fo 
the tariff which preyed upon him, just as he, in confusior 
had bought those railroad bonds in the 1850’s. He was thence 
forth drifting toward peasantry and Insull-controlled heat an 
light. ; 

The machine has made his life lonelier and lonelier. It enable 
him to tend his crops alone. He stands beside his one-man pater 
corn-shucking machine and remembers stories his father used t 
tell about husking-bees when all the neighbors sat in a circle aroun 
a corn-pile on the barn floor, and every time a red ear shone in th 
lantern light some girl got kissed. The machine permits him t 
drive thirty miles after work to see Greta Garbo’s shadow ge 
kissed in Hollywood. The machine lets him adjust an aerial an 
listen to jazz bands in distant Chicago cafes, but it can’t drive ov 
of his mind the picture of the grandfather, surrounded of a 
evening by neighbors and farmhands and children and dos 
and firelogs, telling stories while the women folks quilted an 
giggled. 

As the agrarian has descended in the social and financial scal 
he has seen Chicago’s skyscrapers rise higher and higher, its par} 
become nobler and its lake front more beautiful. The city has irr 
tated him by drawing off his brightest—as well as most smart-ale 
—sons and making “go-getters” of them. Its political corruptio 
and gangland vice have horrified him. Its concentration of middle 
European races prompts him to salve his wounds with mumble 
imprecations against Poles and Jews and Wops and Catholics an 
Hunyocks. 

There has always been strife between downstate Illinois an 
Chicago—a strife possibly bitterer than any of the convention: 
ones between a large city and its rural partner in statehooc 
Chicago is continually muttering about breaking away and becon 
ing a state all by itself. 

The scion of the old, gone, agrarian civilization is as muc 
offended by Chicago’s virtues, energy, courage, industrial visio 
and imagination in material fields, as by its obvious vices. Chicag 
is where he trades, not where his heart is—nor, I suspect, wi 
ever be. 
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Chicago’s social life... government... judicial system... 


public health ... water supply ... negro world... vice 


-)} WATER SUPPLY 
T ORGANIZATION IN 
} THE CHICAGO REGION 


By MAX R. WHITE. With Lake 
Michigan in Chicago’s front yard 
why is the water supply inadequate, 
cost high, quality low? Mr. White 
believes this to be due to the dupli- 
cation and overlapping of commun- 
ity services which divides the 
responsibility among 208 govern- 
ments, 168 water systems, and 1500 
officials. “‘A chapter on other met- 
ropolitan systems, including that 
of New York, gives comparative 
data, and a concluding chapter sug- 
gests eight alternative plans for 
reform. It is a splendid study .. .”’ 
— New York Municipal Reference 
Library Notes. ($2.00) 


‘| THE PRESTIGE VALUE OF 
| PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
4 IN CHICAGO 


By LEONARD D. WHITE. “‘As a 
piece of pioneering this study is 
significant. Students of political 
science have long had the convic- 
tion that public employment is not 
highly esteemed, but this is the 
first study to bear out that convic- 
tion .. ."’ Political and Social 
Science Quarterly. ‘“Thoughtful stu- 
dents of public affairs cannot ignore 
Professor White’s findings.’’ — 
American City. ($2.50) 


- PUBLIC HEALTH 


| ORGANIZATION IN 
THE CHICAGO REGION 


By ROBERT F. STEADMAN. An 
intensive investigation of the 1700 
or more governing powers respon- 
sible for the health of 5,000,000 
people. A definite program of im- 
provement, applicable also to other 
areas, is outlined. ‘!This excellent 
study should interest ‘average citi- 
zens’ as well as students of public 
health and governments.’’ — The 
Annals. ($3.00) 


THE GOLD COAST and THE SLUM 


By HARVEY W. ZORBAUGH. Next door to each other, on the Near 
North Side of Chicago, are half a dozen individual warring worlds — 
Gold Coast, Towertown, the Rialto, Little Hell, Furnished Rooms, 
and the slum. “‘This is a book of vivid scholarship, written by a real 
personality who has not hesitated to peep into the crannies of urban 
life.” — Social Forces. ‘‘This admirable study of Chicago’s Near North 
Side contains meat enough to feed a social philosopher for months . . .”’ 
— London Times. ($3.00) 


AS OTHERS SEE CHICAGO: Impressions 
of Visitors, 1673-1933. 


By BESSIE LOUISE PIERCE. Ever since Father Marquette beached his 
canoe at the portage in 1673, Chicago has been the cross-roads of the 
world. Travelers have come, looked around with wonder, or amuse- 
ment, or disgust, and then gone home and written about it. Old diaries, 
letters, newspaper and magazine articles, make this a unique history. 
‘“. . . a book of real flavor and human interest. It gives, too, the amaz- 
ing story of how American cities ‘ grew up’ beyond the older seaboard 
in the crowded decades of The Century of Progress.’’ — Survey. ($3.00) 


VICE IN CHICAGO 


By WALTER C. RECKLESS. A survey and analysis of the changes that 
have taken place in commercialized vice in Chicago during the last 
20 years as affected by standards of living, automobiles, women’s dress 
and social freedom, and other modern urban trends. ‘“There are many 
interesting tables, maps, and case histories. A valuable book.’’ — 
The American Mercury. ($3.00) 


THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM OF 
METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 


By ALBERT LEPAWSKY. “‘This is an exceptionally readable and 
effective study. With a wealth of factual data, it describes the uncoor- 
dinated, haphazard, confusing, overlapping, duplicating, maldis- 
tributed and unsupervised court system which has Ee soped in metro- 
politan Chicago . . ."’ — Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology. 


($3.00) 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
METROPOLITAN REGION OF CHICAGO 


By CHARLES E. MERRIAM, SPENCER D. PARRATT and ALBERT 
LEPAWSKY. ‘‘Because many of Chicago’s problems are common to all 
large cities, this dramatic picture of one region in chains should inspire 
action in others.’"” —H. W. DODDS, Princeton University, in The 
Survey. ($2.00) 


THE NEGRO FAMILY IN CHICAGO 


By E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER. ‘‘The volume is full of concrete documen- 
tary materials and portrays the Negro family as it makes the transition 
from the southern plantation to the northern metropolis. It represents 
not only the most accurate study that has ever been made of the Negro 
family but throws a flood of light upon the social life of a racial group 
and gives a method of approach for the study of other social groups and 
problems.’’ — Sociology and Social Research. ($3.00) 


SITHE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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ei? nt It is signifi- 
C cantly said of 
this book that 


those who read 
Lloyd C. Douglas 


it are never 

quite the same 

Magnificent Obsession celebrates this month its 
fifth birthday as a National best seller. 


THE EPIC 
OF CHICAGO 


By Henry Raymond Hamilton 


With introduction by Caroline McIlvaine, 
former librarian the Chicago Historical 
Society. f 
The story of the growth of Chicago from 
marsh to metropolis in the lifetime of one man, 
Gurdon Saltonstall Hubbard, a “‘first citizen.” 
“T believe that this book presents the story 
of Chicago in its true proportions.” — Rufus 


Dawes, president, A Century of Progress 
Exposition. ‘ 

“Dramatic, picturesque, and romantic.” 
— Chicago Tribune. 


“Mr. Hamilton’s story is Homeric, an 
Odyssey.” — Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


$2.50 


Order today from your bookseller 


Willett, Clark & Company 


440 South Dearborn Street 200 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago, IIlinois New York, N. Y. 


THE 


Theory 


OF THE 


Leisure 
Class. 


by 

THORSTEIN VEBLEN 
Complete and a 
Send for a list of 9 les 
214 famous titles. 


unabridged, #63 
MODERN LIBRARY, 20 E. 57 St., N.Y.C. 


SOCIAL SERVICE YEAR BOOK, CHICAGO, 1933 
A factual presentation of social work in Chicago in 1933 
Published July, 1934 by the 
COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES OF CHICAGO 


203 No. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Price by mail, 1-11 copies . 65c each; 12 or more copies . . . 55c¢ each 


CHICAGO: THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 471) 


vast commerce, Chicago owes her growth largely to the steamboat 
traffic on the Great Lakes and enjoys permanent advantages in 
position because of the potential water-rail competition which, 
though minimized through the Panama Canal, is likely to be 
enhanced by the construction of the proposed St. Lawrence-Gulf 
deep waterway. 

The history of the Middle-West may be conceived of as falling 
into three epochs corresponding to the stages of economic organiza- 
tion. The first or pioneer period was one of exploration and isolated 
settlement. A high degree of self-sufficiency, based upon the extrac: 
tion of resources from nature, found its logical expression in a village 
economy with local trade carried on by means of simple lines 0 
communication and transportation. Waterways and trails are the 
characteristic arteries of traffic for this period. 

The succeeding period of town economy corresponds to the 
introduction of steam navigation, the development of inlanc 
waterways and of plank roads providing for all-season wagon traffic 
from one center of settlement to another. The production of staple 
agricultural commodities provided a basis for commerce witk 
distant markets and the development of local manufacturing anc 
trade with the hinterland gave rise to a broader division of labo 
resulting in enhanced economic opportunities and the mushroon 
growth of urban centers. 


die third stage of development is shown by the emergence of : 
metropolitan economy during which cities like St. Louis, Kan 
sas City, Minneapolis and Chicago became world cities to be reck 
oned with. This epoch is characterized by the far-flung net o 
railroad lines spanning the continent and the perfection of moder! 
methods of transportation and communication. The phenomena 
rise of the middlewestern grain and flour trade, the agricultural 
implement, packing and steel industries, accompanied as it was b’ 
large-scale speculative and construction enterprise, and by the enor 
mous accretion of wealth and population, brought this Centra 
basin into the orbit of world affairs as a youthful and challengin 
force which threatened to upset the equilibrium of the establishe 
order, much as the discovery of an older America had done half 
millennium before. By 1930 the center of gravity in the Unite 
States had shifted to the Middle-West. The center of populatio 
lay just across the Illinois line in southern Indiana, the center ¢ 
manufacturing was in one of the southeastern industrial suburbs ¢ 
Chicago, while the center of agriculture had already crossed th 
Mississippi. These three theoretical indexes are symbolic of the rol 
of the Middle-West in the transformation of national life. 

The frontier and the West have always been relative terms 1 
American history. In the peopling of the continent and in the swi 
ascent from wilderness to metropolitan civilization, the frontier an 
the West have come to denote a stage of development and a stat 
of mind rather than a locality. 

There were in general two streams of migration into the pron 
ised land: the Yankees from New England and New York moved b 
way of the Erie Canal and the Great Lakes into Ohio, Michiga1 
Indiana and Illinois, following the trails, roads and streams inlan¢ 
the southern colonists from Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky an 
other southern and border states followed the Ohio Valley south 
westward or the Mississippi northward into Illinois and Indian. 
The southern parts of these states were settled first and their prese! 
character clearly shows the southern origin of their pioneers. TI 
tide of migration gathered momentum as the steamboat replace 
the sailing vessel and as the stage coach and the railroad supersede 
the prairie schooner and the Indian trail. 

The new settlers were attracted by the free or at worst very chez 
land and by reports of its great fertility. The new country offered 
many the opportunity to start life afresh. The veterans of the Rev 
lution, the impoverished eastern farmers and tradesmen, the advel! 
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turous youths seeking their fortune and the restless spirits attempt- 
ing to escape from the circumscribed opportunities and settled 
routine of the East and South were attracted by the news and 


rumors coming out of the Great Northwest Territory, by the: 


glowing accounts broadcast by speculators like Lemuel Storrs and 
by the inducements offered by land companies. Anti-slavery sym- 
“) pathizers from the southern and border states were attracted not 
‘} merely by the land hunger of unsuccessful farmers generally but in 
particular by the free-state status of the Northwest Territory. 


Y 1815 Old America seemed to be beginning to break up and 
move westward. Part of the significance of the frontier lay behind 
) the frontier, for the westward expansion of the American people 


«| represented in a sense a flight from the new industrialism. To the 


great exodus from the East there was added the overflow from a 
a steadily increasing tide of immigration. The immigrants at first 
fj filled the vacancies created by the westward trek of the natives, but 
soon were themselves seized with the prairie fever. By the end of the 
nineteenth century the frontier had virtually disappeared from the 
American scene. What seemed even as late as at the end of the Civil 
War an inexhaustible supply of free land had been claimed, most 
of it by the railroads and the homesteaders. Towns and cities had 
sprung up in every state and the density of population had reached 
almost urban proportions in many sections of the West. 

The aftermath of the settlement of the frontier was twofold: On 
the one hand the West, and especially the Middle-West, ceased to 
offer a refuge from industrialism and became itself the seat of a 
complex and far-flung technological civilization, and on the other, 
as Parrington puts it, ““The reflux of the great movement swept back 
upon the Atlantic Coast and gave to life there a fresh note of spon- 
_] taneous vigor, of which the Gilded Age was the inevitable expres- 
|| sion.”? The vast empire strutting out from Chicago furnished in turn 
} a broader base for the gigantism of New York. 

The human material which originally settled the Chicago region, 
like that of the Middle-West generally, consisted mainly of the 
Southerners infiltrating northward along the watercourses, the 
| Easterners and New Englanders following the Great Lakes and the 
'} land routes westward, a small residual element of French pioneers 
and a later but minor wave of Canadians. When the government in 
the Census of 1850 took its first account of the foreign-born, it was 
discovered that a second element of increasing significance had 
been added to the population: the European immigrants, mainly 
Irish and Germans. The Irish tended to settle in the urban centers 
from which they overflowed into the West. The Germans, espe- 
cially during the forties, made up the largest body of foreign im- 
migrants in the Middle-West. The tides of German immigrants 
flocking to midwestern farms, especially in Wisconsin, and to the 
embryonic towns, took on enormous proportions through the suc- 
ceeding decades as railroad and steamship companies organized 
foreign immigration on an unprecedented scale. The Germans were 
succeeded by the Scandinavians, who soon outnumbered their 
predecessors in Minnesota. 


N the eighties, when the flood gates of south and southeastern 

European migration were opened, the Middle-West, and Chicago 
which is an epitome of its composite elements, began to take on a 
new ethnic complexion. Today the Poles constitute the largest for- 
eign element in her population. The latest arrivals are the southern 
Negro peasants and a lesser group of Mexicans who came in thou- 
sands during the World War to find a place in her expanding 
industries. , 

The ceaseless accretion of people has boosted the population of 
the Middle-West from a scant 50,000 in 1800 to nearly forty mil- 
lions in 1930; it has brought Chicago from an out-of-the-way 
shanty-town of less than 5000 people in 1840 to the second city in 
the United States; including within its official city boundaries in 
1930 nearly three and one-half million people, and in the fifteen 
counties that constitute its actual area of metropolitan life over five 
‘million souls. When the growth of Chicago is compared with that 
of her chief rivals for supremacy in the region and in the nation at 
large, the path of her growth curve (Continued on page 522) 


Se a a eS ee 


When Mrs. Barbieri 
says ‘si...si!” 


THE FLAT should be tidier, you tell her. The children should 
be neater. “Eh...si ... si!” says Mrs. Barbieri. In English 
she’s saying, ‘Oh, yeah!” 

Her sarcasm isn’t laziness—it’s weariness. Lighten her 
work—show her how to get more cleaning and washing 
done with less effort—and you'll find her more willing to 
improve conditions. 

One way to do this is to suggest Fels-Naptha. For 
Fels-Naptha brings extra help to get rid of dirt easier. The 
extra help of good golden soap and plenty of naptha, 
working together. Moreover, Fels-Naptha washes clean 
even in cool water—an added advantage that counts a lot 
in homes that boast no hot-water taps. 

Write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample bar of - 
Fels-Naptha, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


Letters of Nettie Fowler McCormick, 


wife of Cyrus Hall McCormick, inventor of the reaper, are 
desired by her children. 

For this purpose the Nettie Fowler McCormick Biographical 
Association requests that persons having any of her writings 
kindly send them to the address below. The family of Nettie 
Fowler McCormick will be grateful for cooperation and glad to 
make appropriate payment for such papers. Address 


Nettie Fowler McCormick 
Biographical Association 


664 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE UNEMPLOYED AND THEIR 
FAMILIES UNDER THE PLAN OF THE FEDERAL 
EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION: 

A study by the American Public Welfare Association. 


Data compiled by Miriam Simons Leuck 


850 East 58th St. Available upon request Chicago, Ill. 


LITERARY Special articles, theses, speeches prepared. Prompt schol- 
I arly service; modest rates. AUTHOR'S RESEARCH BUREAU, 
SERV CES 516 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


FOR YOUR FRIENDS 


who are not Sutvey Graphic readers. Help increase 
our reading public by sending copies of this issue to 
acquaintances, board members, and co-workers. 


QUANTITY RATES: 


1 through 9 copies 50c each 50 through 99 copies 35c each 
10 through 49 copies 40c each 100 through 499 copies 30c each 


500 OR MORE COPIES 25« EACH 


Prices include cost of mailing. Send list of 
names and check to 


Survey Graphic - 112 East 19th Street . New York 
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TRADITION 


Since Lincoln’s time, 
one out of every 
three Presidents 
have resided at the 
Willard...The 
modern Willard occupies the 
same site. Its exclusiveness, ex- 
ceptional accommodations, and 
luxurious appointments attract to- 
day’s celebrities and the experi- 
enced traveler. 


The Willard is two 
blocks from the White 
House, across the 
street from N. R. A., 
centering theatre and 
shopping districts. 


Ome 
WILLARD HOTEL 


“Residence of Presidents” 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


Moderate Prices in Main Dining Room 
Popular Price Coffee Shop 


Today’ s Problems 


Tue REFERENCE SHELF is 
a series of books upon impor- 
tant questions of the day. 
Each book is devoted to one 
topic and furnishes briefs, ref- 
erences, reprints of selected 
articles, and debates upon both 
sides of the question. 

Ten numbers constitute a 
volume and approximately one 
volume is published each year. 

Size 514" x 734" Cloth 


Average 200 pages 
Postpaid, each 90c 


60 SUBJECTS 
INCLUDING 
Government Fund for Unemployment 
Sales Taxes: General and Retail 
Federal Aid for Equalizing Education Opportunity 
Compulsory Unemployment Insurance 
Government Ownership and Operation of Public 
Utilities 
Wall Street: Asset or Liability 
Write for complete list of titles 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK 


REFERENCE {TV 
SHELF | 


SEPRINTS OF SELECTED ARTICLES juquec 
SRIGFS, BIBLIOGRAPHIES .OLBATES: 
STUDY OUTLINSS OF TIMDIY TOPS 


Val x Nos SRS 


SALES TAXES 
General and Retail 


DANIEL BLOOMFIELD, Compiler 


(Continued from page 521) is nothing less than phenomenal 

With the growth in numbers came also that unique compositior 
of population which is characteristic of America and which madi 
Chicago perhaps more strikingly than any other American city | 
sociological laboratory on a vast but comprehensible scale. Almos 
no social experiment is imaginable within the gamut of western civil 
ization of which a living specimen could not be found in Chicago 
and in addition here from the memory of men still alive cai 
be reconstructed the complete epic of the ascent from wilderness t 
a complex cultural life. One basis for the cosmopolitanism an 
potential creativeness of this culture can be found in the hetero 
geneity of the sources of population and the cultural baggage the 
brought with them. Although in the last three decades the foreign 
born element in the population has been relatively declining an 
the native-born element increasing, no other American city ex 
hibits as clearly the wide range from which the cultural ingredient 
of modern America have been drawn. 

In the fresh atmosphere of the Middle-West, the older America: 
and the motley array of European cultures took a new breath c 
life and unfolded potentialities which were accentuated by thei 
contact with one another and by the freedom, the toleration of th 
strange and the abundant opportunities which the undiscipline 
and individualistic moral climate of Chicago offered. 

This crude, optimistic, pragmatic, impatiently progressive sc 
ciety gave ample scope to speculative debauchery, especially in th 
beginning, but in time it made room, too, for the constructiv 
genius, the inventiveness, the militancy, the strength, the nervou 
energy and the sometimes uncouth ruggedness that are nourishe 
by freedom and opportunity. 


fc industry, in commerce, in education and religion, in politic 
and cultural life generally a spirit of exuberance and optimisr 
took root which defied obstacles, were they natural or conver 
tional. A want of deference for ceremony and tradition corre 
sponded to a sometimes brutal disregard for the values inherent i 
human life, a defiance of established moral codes and the narrow 
ness of what was regarded as possible of human accomplishment i 
societies less shallowly rooted. Here visions of the skyscraper, th 
harvester machine, the Pullman car, the refrigerator car, could nc 
merely be dreamed but be realized to the extent of becoming th 
bases of great industries. People that could make a river reverse i 
course also could suck acres of sand out of Lake Michigan to build 
spacious front yard for their city. Here, in Chicago, ‘“‘rising higgled} 
piggledy from the ashes of a great fire, Phil Armour and Nelso 
Morris were laying out stock-yards and drawing the cattle an 
sheep and hogs from remote prairie farms to their slaughte: 
houses,” and in her satellite cities, Pullman and Gary, great co1 
porations could build not merely industries, but towns to go wit 
them, almost overnight. From here enterprising merchants coul 
send out their mail-order catalogs to millions of isolated farm 
houses and standardize the tastes and manners of a continent. 

In Chicago and in the region it symbolizes, people could easil 
abandon idealism and romanticism and throw themselves into th 
business of money-getting, “with no social conscience, no concer 
for civilization, no heed for the future of the democracy” the 
talked so much about. The spirit of the period of great expansio 
after 1870, which brought Chicago to the fore, is aptly epitomize 
by Parrington in three words: “‘Preemption, exploitation, prog 
ress.”” He characterizes the cultural atmosphere of this period < 
follows: ‘Society of a sudden was become fluid. With the sweeping 
away of the last aristocratic restraints, the potentialities of the com 
mon man found release for self-assertion. Strange figures, sprun 
from obscure origins, thrust themselves everywhere upon th 
scene. . . . These new Americans were primitive souls, ruthles 
predatory, capable; single-minded men; rogues and rascals ofter 
but never feeble, never hindered by petty scruple, never given t 
puling or whining—the raw materials of a race of capitalisti 
buccaneers.” 

“In this immense domain,” 
social order without marked class 


as Beard puts it, there “‘sprang up 
(Continued on page 525 
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SECOND SERIES 
OF BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY FROM 
OF JULY TO DECEMBER 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


¥ 


MARRYING 
ON A 
SMALL 
INCOME 


A FINANCIAL 
GUIDE BOOK 
for the 


NEW 
\ ADVENTURE 


This booklet gives concrete answers to questions every 
bride and groom are asking: 
How much money must we have to marry? 
What household equipment do we need and what will 
it cost? 
Shall the bride continue to work outside her home? Detailed information about buy- 
ing food, clothing and household 


Lf O U S E rt O L D equipment; a definite help to the 

homemaker in her role as pur- 

FINANCE CORPORATION chasing agent for the family’s 
AND SUBSIDIARIES daily needs. 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e@ CHICAGO 


Without cost or obligation, please send me: Enclosed find__________cents in stamps for which please 
send me: 


[_] Marrying on a Small Income Better Buymanship—Second Series, to be 
Financial plans for the bride and mailed monthly from July through December, 1934, for 
groom; how to determine what it 15 cents in stamps. 


will cost to start housekceping. First Series of Better Buymanship. 
M M ct This set of six mailed for 15 cents in stamps. 

oney anagemen or Poultry, Eggs, Fresh Fruits and Vegetables. 
Households. : pacets and Pillow Cases, Blankets, Table Linen, Bath 

. : owels. 

The family budget book, with Canned Fruits and Vegetables. 

charts and account sheets on which Shoes and Silk Stockings. 

to work out your individual spend- . a Rayon and other Synthetic Fibers. 

eats. 


SEND ME COPIES OF EACH BULLE- 
Th ehold Loan Plan. TIN CHECKED ABOVE AT SPECIAL RATE OF 
[est © Hous > ol y A PENNY APIECE, 
An explanation of Household’s loan (An order of 15 or more for one address will be sent at this 
¥service. rate, for accommodation of schools and clubs.) 


ing plan. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Professional Training in 


Medical Social Work, Psychiatric 
Social Work, Family Welfare, 
Child Welfare, Community Work 


Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 


Address: 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Simmons College 
School of Soctal CHork 


The Anibversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


Academic Year, 1934-35 


Autumn Quarter, Oct. 1-Dec. 21 
Winter Quarter, Jan. 2—Mar. 15 
Spring Quarter, Mar. 25-June 12 


SUMMER QUARTER 
First Term, June 16-July 19 
Second Term, July 21—Aug. 23 


Students who wish to enroll for Field Work 

Courses for the Autumn Quarter, 1934, must file 

application with the Dean of the School before 
September 20, 1934 


Announcements on request 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


ue College Studies 
in Social Work 


SEPTEMBER, 1934 


Between Client and Community 


A Study of Responsibility in Social Case Work 
by BERTHA CAPEN REYNOLDS 


By the same author: 
AN EXPERIMENT IN SHORT- 
CONTACT INTERVIEWING 
SEPTEMBER, 1932 


| Annual subscription to Smita CoLiecE STUDIEs IN 
SociaL Work, a quarterly publication containing 
research studies of theoretical and practical interest 
to social case workers, is $2.00; single numbers, 


send to College Hall 8, Northampton, Mass. 


75 cents. Make checks payable to Smith College and 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Winter Quarter A pplications 


ELECTION of students to be admitted to 
S the Winter Quarter will be made from 
applications on file on November first. 
During November and December addi- 
tional students will be selected if the quota 
is not complete. 


A catalogue describing the training pro- 
gram of the School will be mailed upon 
request to the Registrar. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


ia 
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‘ontinued from page 522) or caste, a society of people sub- 
antially equal in worldly goods.” 

But while Chicago even now lacks the rigid social stratification 
f older cities, huge fortunes were built up, their owners envied 
erhaps, but not worshipped. Here strange new faiths could flour- 
h side by side with parochial sects and sceptics and heretics of the 
rand of Robert G. Ingersoll and Clarence Darrow. Here the politi- 
al spirit of Populism and the rights of the common man, sym- 
olized by Altgeld and Lincoln, could find support side by side 
ith the blind reaction expressed in the Haymarket massacre, the 
ullman strike and the race riots. Where else more conspicuously 
ian in Chicago is to be found, too, the tragic wastefulness, the cor- 
uption, the violence, and the political demagoguery of an unset- 
ed society engaged in making progress? In the rush to become big, 
‘not great, stress is laid upon outward appearance. 

Having condensed the march of America into a few feverishly 
rowded decades, it is to be expected that there should be many 
pose ends and unassimilated fragments, and that the vigor of youth 
nd the pretense of the parvenu should stick out in many places. 
ut this new city on the lake is built on a broad base and for good or 
or evil is throbbing with life and with power. 


SNAPSHOTS OF CHICAGO LEADERS 
(Continued from page 505) 


overning officials banded together for the interchange of informa- 
1on and experience. They include the American Municipal Asso- 
iation, the International City Managers’ Association, the Ameri- 
an Public Welfare Association, the Public Administration Clearing 
louse, the American Legislators’ Association, the Council of State 
rovernments, the Governmental Research Association, the Munic- 
pal Finance Officers’ Association, the National Association of 
Tousing Officials, and the United States Conference of Mayors. 
triking personalities are found in this group: Louis Brownlow, 
‘ise and diligent beyond belief; the urbane Frank Bane; the highly 
ntelligent Paul Betters; the smiling Henry Toll, and many others 
f like dignity and weight. 

Tt will be found necessary in the next period to go farther in the 
freneral direction of public welfare than ever before. It will be im- 
ortant to plan in a broader sense for the life of the inhabitants of 
he urban community. It will be found economical to provide 
human accommodations for the millions who make their home in 
ities, but often in abodes not fit for man. It will be found important 
9 provide for the life of citizens in the light of the shortened werk- 
fng day and week. It will be found important to consider more 
arefully the industrial resources and economic opportunities of 
he Region. It will be found important and economical to consider 
he problems of social welfare and security as far as they may be 
ontrolled by the municipality, and to initiate ways and means of 
roviding a richer life for residents of urban communities. There 
re many problems which the city cannot solve, as a city, because 
hese problems transcend the boundaries and jurisdiction of a 
imited area. National problems cannot be solved by cities alone, 
ut urban communities may well assume the initiative in the 
finvention of solutions and in urging them upon the attention of the 
foation. 

The coming city must go along the roads that lead away from 
rivilege and exploitation up to higher levels and finer ways of life 
or the millions it serves. The tity must know that there are greater 
oods than gold: that wealth is not an end, but a means to human 
elfare ! 

A new order comes in Chicago as in America. And who knows 
n the years that are to come what noble figures may arise to lift 
nd swing the great sword of the city, too heavy for ordinary hands; 
r what prophet may come to win men’s hearts in other and milder 
Nays; or Solon richly endowed with political wisdom; figures to 
tighten and adorn the city, to polish its granite, to release its 
ntold possibilities for finer forms of beauty and of power? 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK 


ration to be found anywhere. These are associations of responsible - 


The Nursery Through High School 
Boys and Girls 


Walden Training Course for Student Teachers 
In this modern school children create for themselves a 


School varied and colorful world and develop knowledge and ~ 


initiative through their own eager interests. 


Write for Booklet: 1 West 88th Street, New York 
New Schoolhouse overlooking Central Park 


BIRCH WATHEN SCHOOL 


Co-educational day school. Pre-school: elementary: high school. 
Tel. Riverside 9-0314 
149 WEST 93RD STREET NEW YORK CITY 


RAMAPO VALLEY SCHOOL 


Monsey, New York 


A progressive day and boarding school for boys and girls from nursery to 
junior high school. 150 acre farm, 30 miles from New York, in the hills of 
Rockland County. 


Telephone—Spring Valley 841 


NEW JERSEY 


| 


115 Cary Street Lakewood, N. J. 


An all year residential progressive school for children. Kindergarten to eighth 
grade, Arts and crafts. Healthy climate. Moderate fees. 


JAMES AND NELLIE DICK, Principals 
P. O. Box 153 Lakewood, N. J. Phone 1031 | 


LAKEWOOD MODERN SCHOOL 
| 


NEW YORK 


Communal living for boys and girls over five in pro- 
gressive school supervised by former teachers Oden- 
waldschule, Germany. A happy, healthful, normal 
life. Co-operative work in household and garden: cook- 
ing, sewing, care of plants and animals, wood-cutting, 
Self-expression thru music, drawing, modeling, lan- 
guages. Adolescents, preparation for college or work. 
Charming village house in large garden, and eighty acre 
farm. Near Albany. New York interviews arranged. 
Moderate fees. 


HERMAN KOBBE, NASSAU, NEW YORK 


COOPERATIVE SCHOOL for STUDENT TEACHERS 


Class Room Experience Alternating 


with Studio and Seminar Courses 
69 BANK STREET New York City 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 


first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-740 SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: social workers, executives, supervisors 
and case workers in large western State. Box 7240 
SURVEY. 


Telephone-solicitor (man or woman) experienced in 
appealing for charitable donations; old established 
Mission in Buffalo; give full details in reply. 7244 
SURVEY. 


Experienced man, Jewish preferred, as Assistant to 
the Head Resident of a large settlement. Address 
7243 SURVEY. 


Well trained and experienced man worker with child 
guidance and juvenile delinquency agency. Jewish. 
Address: Jewish Child Guidance Bureau, 652 High 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Capable executive, college trained, successful experi- 
ence in founding, organizing and developing schools 
for handicapped and delinquent boys; married; author 
various books; thoroughly acquainted with shop and 
farm work and school administration; wishes position 
with school, social organization; welfare work or com- 
munity house. Howard Snyder, Paris, Mo. 


Psychologist-journalist enthusiastic regarding new era 
social work seeks opening in organization anywhere 
in east where special training, abilities, versatility 
valuable. Single, twenty-seven, male, A.B. degree, 
three years’ residence France, extensive European 
travel, intelligent, cultural background, familiar 
various strata society. 7246 SURVEY GRAPHIC. 


SOCIAL WORKER — young man, college grad- 
uate, social work training, five years successful experi- 
ence Jewish Community Centre activities, desires 
position Centre, Institution or Social Organization. 
7238 SURVEY. 


Fund raising promoter — would like to contact chari- 
table organizations in need of financial aid. Give full 
details. 7245 SuRVEY. 


PSYCHOLOGIST: Young man, 28, M.S. in Educa- 
tion, desires position with school or agency; experienced 
in Binet testing. 7227 SURVEY. 


MAILING SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS © 


Quick SERVICE LeTTER CoMPANY 


NCORPORATED 


S PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 17-9653 
i e e e 
SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 
50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


SOCIAL WORKER’S WORK BOOK containing 
monthly bibliography of all types of social work litera- 
ture, 7—10 pages abstracts. Issued on sheets punched 
for looseleaf notebook. $4.25 a year. Business Bibliog- 


Your Own Agency 
This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Association 
of Social Workers and the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing. National 
Non-profit making. 


Tit Lorool a 


(Agency) 


130 East 22nd St. New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN 


INCORPORATED 
Vocational Service Agency 


18 East 41st Street 
New YORK 
LE 2-6677 


A professional employment bu- 
reau specializing in social service, 
institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secre- 
tarial positions. Openings for 
trained caseworkers, medical so- 
cial workers, casework supervisors 
and other professionally trained 
workers in the social field. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


raphy, Box 1169, Washington, D. C 


BRAHMS, Bach, Beethoven and all great composer 


ROOM AND BOARD 
Suburban Philadelphia 


APPLICANTS for 
Enjoy comforts private country home, year round! 
Attractive. Delightful. Modern conveniences. 20 miles 
north. Near town, bus, electric trains. Concrete high- 
way. Opportunity for single person, or married couple. 
P. O. Box 1027, North Wales, Pa. 


positions are 
urged by the Advertising Department to 


send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


the masterful symphonies immortalized on 100,00 
new, large records (value $2), for 50c and 75c eact 
Catalogue. 
THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, INC. 
18 E. 48th St., New York 
Wickersham 2-1876 


sincerely 


THE UNHOLY ALLIANCE 
(Continued from page 476) 


had the sympathy and patronage of.a large sector of the commu- 
nity. A major problem remains, of course, but it can be fought out 
openly through recognized procedures rather than settled provi- 
sionally from time to time by illegal means. If the Industrial Re- 
covery Act can be adequately implemented, some of the ends pre- 
viously’ sought through racketeering methods may be legally 
achieved under a means which furnishes an opportunity for the 
protection of the public interest. One hesitates to be sanguine, but 
the frank recognition in the new industrial codes of the widespread 
existence of graft in business as well as in politics, and the efforts to 
control it may raise the level of business behavior in relationships 
with government as well as intramurally. The new relationships 
arising between the federal government and the cities augur for 
institutional arrangements more appropriate for the effective 
handling of problems with only two facets—national and local— 
than the existent outmoded governmental devices. The problems 
of the depression have compelled more and more attention to pub- 


lic affairs. The remark of one local business man that he had dis 
covered that it is not a matter for pride to be able to say, “‘I am no 
interested in politics,” may not be untypical. Such shifts in attitud 
are not to be lightly dismissed. 

The city will have its peaks and/valleys, its ups and downs, but i 
possesses great reservoirs of civic energy which rise to expression ir 
such diverse things as an indignant political revolt or a project lik« 
the Century of Progress, perhaps directionless but symbolic of im: 
pressive power. As Prof. Charles E. Merriam says: 

Chicago has never rested lightly whether under the yoke of it 
gangsters, its public utilities, or its reformers, or its racial or re: 
ligious extremists, but has from time to time unhorsed them all anc 
fled their control. If it has had no towering civic leaders to adorr 
its local hall of fame, neither has it fallen into the hands of a Tam. 
many like that of New York or a predatory organization like tha 
which grips Philadelphia for long and dreary periods of time. 

Time seems to be on the side of the Greater City, its unificatior 
and organization; time and the trend of the social and economic 
conditions which are the material out of which political forces anc 
forms are developed. Traditionalism, indifference, vested interests 


-and isolation of favored groups may hinder the tide, but the trenc 


may be toward the growth and organization of the new anc 
Greater Chicago, the capital of the Middle Empire. 
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Aid for Travelers 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


Recreation 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TRAV- 
ELERS AID and TRANSIENT SERV- 
ICE—1270 Sixth Avenue, New York. Donald F. 
Stevens, President; Miss Bertha McCall, General 
Director. Represents co-operative efforts of mem- 
ber Societies in extending chain of service points 
and in improving standards of work. Supported 
by Societies supplemented by gifts from inter- 
ested individuals. 


Community Chests 
ety CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


1810 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, . 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin, Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E, 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Social 
Work Year Book, Surveys and Exhibits. The 
publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its work. 
Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 


Y — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 
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Is your 
organization. 
listed in 

the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 
why not? 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION — 50 West 50 Street, New York. 
To advise in organization of state and local social 
hygiene programs; to aid public health and 
medical authorities in the campaign against 
syphilis and gonorrhea; to combat prostitution 
and sex delinquency; to promote knowledge of 
sex as an important factor in individual and 
family life and welfare. Annual membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New Vork City. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen of 
America an adequate opportunity for whole- 
some, happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organizations 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Arthur 
H. Ruggles, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, gen- 
eral director; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 
West 50 Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental disease, 
mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,’ quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. Wini- 
fred Hathaway and Miss Eleanor P. Brown, 
Associate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 50 West 50 Street, New York. Studies 
scientific advance in medical and pedagogical 
knowledge and disseminates practical infor- 
mation as to ways of preventing blindness 
and conserving sight. Literature, exhibits, slides, 
films, lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. ‘'Sight- 
Saving Review,’’ quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK — Katharine Lenroot, President, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 
N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-second an- 
nual convention of the Conference will be held in 
Montreal, Canada, June 9-15, 1935. Proceedings 
are sent free of charge to all members upon pay- 
ment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON 


INTERRACIAL CO- 
OPERATION — 703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS — 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Correlating agency of 23 women's 
national home mission boards of the United 
States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 
Students, Anne Seesholtz 

es among Migrant Children, Edith E. 


Owry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, INC.— 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. 
Mary G. Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organi- 
zation of Jewish women interested in program of 
social betterment through activities in fields of 
religion, social service, education, social legisla- 
tion. Conducts Bureau of International Service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for two hundred 
Sections throughout country 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
pursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing. 
130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCI- 
ATION (Inc.) promotes jobs for crippled and 
disabled, also social welfare; further legislation, 
research, scholarships; membership open to all. 
President, Oscar M. Sullivan, State Office Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minnesota; Secretary, Homer W. 
Nichols, State Capitol, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Annual convention, Louisville, Kentucky, Octo- 
ber 14th to 17th, 1934. 


CORRUPT AND DISCONTENTED? 
(Continued from page 481) 


force the independent cleaners to join the association and maintain 
a standard price. Morris Becker, owner of a plant and a large string 
of shops, refused to join. The “heat” was put on him, and in May 
1928 Mr. Becker announced the incorporation of the Sanitary 
Cleaning Shops, Inc., with Morris Becker and Al Capone as 
partners. Mr. Becker said: “I have no need of the police or the 
Employers’ Association now. I now have the best protection in the 
world.” 

The Master Cleaners and Dyers, according to the state’s at- 
torney of Cook County, then retained ‘‘Bugs’’ Moran, whose gang 
had been at war with the Capone gang since the early days of the 
prohibition era., Seven of Moran’s gangsters were assassinated on 
St. Valentine’s Day 1929, and that incident marked the exit of 
Moran from the cleaning and dyeing business. Two years later the 
industry decided to clean itself up, and the Cleaners’ and Dyers’ 


Institute was formed, with Dr. Benjamin Squires, economist and 
lecturing professor at the University of Chicago, as arbiter. 

After a trial of four months, which cost the taxpayers $250,000 
for a gabby and muddled prosecution, Dr. Squires, Aaron Sapiro, 
well-known New York lawyer, and nineteen others, including a 
Chicago alderman, were recently acquitted of conspiracy to domi- 
nate the cleaning and dyeing, the laundry, the linen supply and the 
carbonated beverage industries in Chicago. Among those indicted 
but not tried were Capone, who is in the federal penitentiary, and 
Murray Humphries, Capone’s successor and at present a fugitive. 

Sapiro organized the racket-ridden laundry industry much as 
Squires organized the cleaners and dyers. The state charged that 
the Cleaners and Dyers Institute, the Chicago Laundry Owners 
Association, the Chicago Linen Supply Association, and the Car- 
bonated Beverage Institute of Chicago all retained Capone for the 
service of his “gorillas” in preventing underselling by non mem- 
bers of the associations. 

Through the involutions of the “rackets trial” the state revealed 
Capone as the shake-down artist supreme, taking money from the 
associations for enforcement of their (Continued on page 528) 
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GENERAL 


American Telephone & TelegraphCompany 
Fels Naptha Soap 

Household Finance Corporation 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Nettie Fowler McCormick Biographical Assn 


HOTELS 


Hotels Statler......... 
Willard Hotel 


EDUCATIONAL 
Authors Research Bureau 
Birch Wathen School 
Cooperative School for Student Teachers. 
Herman Kobbe . 
Lakewood Modern School 
New York School of Social Work... 
Ramapo Valley School 
Simmons College School of Social Work 
Smith College School for Social Work... . 
University of Chicago School of S. S. Administration 
The Walden School 


PUBLISHERS 
D, Appleton-Century Company 
American Public Welfare Assn..... 
Association Press 
Chicago Council of Social Agencies 
Conference on Home Building ; 1 OLS 
Doubleday, Doran & Company . .... Third and Fourth Covers 
Herman O. Duncan 
Henry Holt and Company 
Macmillan Company 
Modern Library.... 
G. & C. Merriam Company ... 
University of Chicago Press 
Willett, Clark & Co.... 
H. W. Wilson Company 


DIRECTORY 


Social Organizations vcrcicieyaferaiets ayets « eisiatera) ahs ee) 


CLASSIFIED 


Workers and Situations Wanted 


Employment Agencies 
Joint Vocational Service 


Gertrude R. Stein 


Printing, Multigraphing, Typewriting, etc. 
Quick Service Letter Co... .. 

Gramaphone Shop. Inc 

Pamphlets and Periodicals 


Room and Board 


(Continued from page 527) policies, from the drivers’ and worke1 
unions for maintaining the closed shop, and from independen 
—such as Becker—for protecting them against both the associ 
tions and the unions. 

Squires, on the witness stand, denied having had any traffic wi 
the gangsters. He testified that shortly after he had organized tl 
Institute, Capone came to him with an offer to “‘police” the i 
dustry—to drive into the Institute or out of business all merchan 
who undersold the members. For this function Capone wanted hz 
of the Institute’s assessment of 2 percent of each member’s gro 
business. Squires, according to his testimony, turned down tl 
proposition. 

The state introduced into evidence two canceled checks amoun 
ing to $3500, made out to Mrs. Murray Humphries by the Chicag 
Laundry and Dye House Drivers Union, a working ally of tt 
Cleaners and Dyers Institute. In addition, Morris I. Kaplan, o1 
of the defendants and counsel for the Institute as well as the oth 
three industries allegedly dominated by the gangsters, admitted c 
the witness stand having given three members of the Touhy gang- 
the last of Capone’s enemies—$46,000 on behalf of the Chicas 
Linen Supply Association. Kaplan maintained the three hodlun 
tried to ‘‘muscle in” on the industry and threatened to murder hin 
The state contended that the $46,000 was given the Tout 
gangsters in order to maintain a clear and peaceful field for Capor 
in the industry. 

The question of the part of such men as Squires and Sapiro w: 
a nice one, inasmuch as their organizations might be said to ha‘ 
had the same end in view as General Johnson’s NRA, the mo 
obvious distinction being, as the prosecution saw it, that the Blu 
Eagle supplanted Capone in raising wages and fixing prices. Bu 
despite the prominence of the defendants in the “racket conspiracy 
and the vital issues involved, Chicago displayed little interest in tk 
trial. Bombing and window-smashing and slugging are tame fare fc 
Chicago, and who cares, anyway, why the price of cleaning a suit 
clothes jumped fifty cents one night four or five years ago, or why 
cost five cents to wet-wash a shirt one day and fifteen cents th 
next? 

Some thirty Chicago unions, including the teamsters’, jun 
dealers’, bootblacks’, and fish peddlers’ fell into the hands of tk 
racketeers during the prohibition era and after. Few of them a1 
still there. The dissolution of the gangs following the legalization « 
3.2 beer and repeal, and the revivification of unionism and trad 
associationism by the NRA, coming as they did at the same tim 
have broken the back of racketeering in Chicago. 

If government paternalism is repudiated two years from nov 
while its philosophy of price-fixing and wage-raising rolls on to ne 
realization under the present impetus, there may be a place agai 
for organized crime in the service of organized labor and organize 
trade. If government paternalism is retained, and the governmer 
retains its present philosophy of policing, the General Johnsons wi 
continue to do the work of the Al Capones. 


The Right to Hope 


EANWHILE, and afterward—what? Organized crime i 
Chicago is on the rocks. Except for gambling, whic 
flourishes of course but in the hands of independent operators, an 
prostitution, which has been poor pickings since the post-wé 
“emancipation” of woman put another class of girls in the field, th 
rackets are extinct; the last of the gangsters are reduced to becom 
ing honest criminals. 

But it is plain that the criminals have only the remotest conne: 
tion with crime in Chicago. The worst of the gangsters were onl 
the front-office men for the public officials with whom they split th 
“take.” At the moment, Chicago’s public officials, from His Honc 
straight on down the line, are undergoing some persistent snipins 
verging on bombardment. A new kind of politics has been comin 
out of Washington, and Chicago has been reading about it in tk 
out-of-town newspapers. Lincoln Steffens used to complainabou 
cities being corrupt and contented. If Chicago becomes corruy 
and discontented one of these times, something may happen. 
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JET US SEND YOU THIS GREAT BOOK 


len 
OC 


TO READ FREE 


do take means a clear saving. 


i) One month the book offered may be a fascinating 
lM) Biography. The next month it may be absorbing Travel 


or Adventure, or an outstanding work of Fiction. It is al- 
ways a book appealing to discriminating readers for its 


interest, permanent value and literary excellence. 


; Authors of the books offered in past months have in- 
') cluded H. G. Wells, W. Somerset Maugham, Christopher 


(|) best-selling writers. 


Morley, Clemence Dane, William McFee, and other 


Every book is a high-grade volume, an edition identical 


7 Reasons Why 
it Will Pay You 


to Join NOW! 


1, Save $1.00 to $2.50 on 
every book you your- 
self decide to take. 

2. Take as FEW books as 
you want, 


Books which were best 

* sellers or whose perma- 

nent value and enjoy- 

ment make them worth 
reading and owning. 

4, Free examination of 

* every book — BEFORE 

you decide to keep it. 


5 tended you nothing to 
* join, 


No Dues or Fees of any 
kind. 


7. You can discontinue 
membership any time 
you wish. 


with, or better than, the original. For example, ‘‘The 
| Panorama of Modern Literature” is printed on fine 


antique paper, bound in 
lustrous green cloth tastefully 
stamped in contrasting color. 
It contains 568 pages, 
and almost 225,000 words, 
three times as many as in 
the average novel. 


Every month (provided 
you wish it) the postman 
brings you a good book like 
this. You pay nothing in 
advance — nothing to the 
postman. You alone are the 
judge of whether you wish 


to keep it. Each book is yours for three days’ free 
reading. Before you pay for it, you first make sure you 
want it. If you DO — if you are sure you will enjoy it — 
then you merely send $1 for it, plus ten cents for packing 
and postage. 


If, however, any particular book does not appeal, 
simply return it and pay nothing. Or, if you wish, order 
any alternate book described in the Monthly Bulletin 
(sent free to members only). Or you may take no book 
at all, any month you so prefer. At all times you take 
only the books you want, and pay for only the books 
you keep! 


See for yourself — at our risk — how enthusiastic 
you will be with this common-sense, money-saving plan. 
Try it. Accept ‘‘The Panorama of Modern Literature’”’ 
for free reading. Unless delighted with the kind of books 
the Club offers members for only $1, the trial costs you 
nothing, places you under no obligation. 


Send this card without money. We will send you 
““The Panorama of Modern Literature” postage prepaid. 
Examine and read it. If you like it — keep it and we will 
bill you at the regular Club price. Each month, then, 
you may examine the monthly selection BEFORE you 
remit. But if ‘‘The Panorama of Modern Literature”’ 
(or any other book, later on) does not appeal — return it 
and pay nothing. Could anything be fairer? You take no 
risk. Mail card without money — now. DOUBLE- 
DAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, Dept. 7710, Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 7710, Garden City, N. Y. | 


Please enroll me Free as a Club Member and send me each month the Monthly 
Bulletin and the book selected, commencing with ‘The Panorama of Modern 
Literature.” I will examine each Book Selection for three days, and if I decide 
to keep it I will send you the Club price of $1 — plus the small packing and postage 
charge of ten cents. If I deo not like it, I will return it to you, in which case I am to 
have the privilege of choosing an alternate book, if I wish, from the list in the 
Bulletin. I am not obligated as a Club Member in any way except to pay for the 
books which I decide to keep. I am to be free to discontinue membership at any 


time I wish. | 
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CO Ne Re ae 


LET US SEND YOU 
THIS GREAT Book 


To RE AD FREE-| : 


We want you to see for yourself the amazing book values this 
new kind of book club brings its members. They get books 
first published at $2.00 to $3.50 FOR ONLY $1 EACH! This | 
free trial will explain, more clearly than anything we can say, The Finest Authors of Our } 


The PANORA| 
of Modern 
Literature 


NEVER before have so maz 
~~“ lightful works of fiction, « 
and verse — by so great a vari! 
fine modern authors — been ga 

into one single handsome vy) | 
offered at such a low price. q 


why over 120,000 booklovers who have already become mem- Bennet of ‘Molen, a 
bers are so enthusiastic about this new plan. Christopher “Merley, “Then “conf 
MMM TV TT VT; Huriy, the author of Poin Cel 
Oral the Ge 

ead Edna St. Vincent’ Milley i 

“Three Sonnets,’”’ from herd 

book, “‘Fatal Interview.”” Now «fj 

Sy Sant bizarre short tall 


in the Doubleday One Dollar Book Club Saves 
You #1 to¥2° on a Good Book Each Month.. 


Conrad — Pearl Buck — | 
Conan Doyle — John Maselij 


Joseph Conrad is represented t 
complete novel, ‘‘Typhoon.” Fo} 
ing this is one of those charming b 
foolishness by Ogden Nash. Th) 

great mystery story by the creat! 
Sherlock Holmes — ‘‘The Horrc) 
the Heights,”” by Conan Doyle. 
Buck, who wrote ‘“‘The Good Ea) 
comes forward with a story which 


T OUR EXPENSE, without There is still time for you to 
cost or obligation, will you get one of these Free Mem- 
try this new money-saving plan?  berships. You do not have to buy 


t 


Over 120,000 people have already any particular number of books. Have Memocal Award. Shell 
accepted this offer. Free Member- You buy only those you really want, pennies one of kis lovely om 
ship in this new kind of book club when you want them. You pay for Sno cee tiates bin 22 oe ae 
now entitles them to obtain books them only after you have examined tee oe Now! Cowarefil 
on the Club List first published at them. If you TAKE nothing you Wods Wallace sei | 
$2.00 to $3.50 —for ONLY $1.00 PAY nothing. And every book you William Beebe, the naturalist 

writes more charmingly about in: §) 
EACH. and Nature than most people v # 


about humans, gives us ‘‘The H | 
Town of the Army Ants.” Then orf 
P. C. Wodehouse’s funny sketches 
smart and sophisticated play by ] 


Coward —a humorous sketch 


James Thurber — and one of Ee 
Wallace’s most famous mystery sto ff 
Every novel, story, sketch, essay 
m is complete, exactly as the 
thor wrote it. The next story, 
example, is one by the great sea-s) 


PT CE RS UT CER CE CO Cate: CEE CaS, ee 
\ 


FIRST-CLASS 


© 2 writer, William McFee. It, like the 
PERMIT NO. 3 all this by Arnold Bennett which follows i 
(Sec. 510P.L.&R.) without deletion of any kind. 
pas E Then we have one of Don Marq 
GARDEN CITY. N.Y. ard .. ‘ whimsical sketches from Archy | 


Mehitable, and a fine short story fj 
llen Glasgow —and one of | 
poems which made Edwin Arling 


No S tam epee one of the great Ameri 
ets. 
p Walpole —Tarkington— f 
Needed... Morley 


Hugh Walpole, one of the fin 


writers of modern English prose, gi 
us one of his best short stories. Bor 
‘' Tarkington brings us a 13,000-w 
story, the “Fascinating Strange’ 
That irrepressible humorist, Fre’ 
Sullivan, comes forward with one 
his rollicking sketches —as di) 


4c-POSTAGE WILL BE PAID By 


Dorothy Parker, whose wit and pov 
of repartee are here represented. Tt ff 
comes Christopher Morley, and § 
poem by Stephen Vincent Ben 
famous author of “John Brow 
Body.” 

This fine book ends with an ¢@ 
venture novelette by T. S. Stribli 
whose book, “The Store,’ won 
Pulitzer Prize. 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
GARDEN CITY 
NEW YORK 
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